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Rotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XXv. 

Since 1848, the year in which Kemble published 
what Mr. de Gray Birch well calls his “ monu- 
mental work” on the ‘Saxons in England,’ a vast 
mass of evidence has been almost imperceptibly 
accumulated, tending to prove that south-eastern 
Britain was already English before the first Roman 
set foot on our shores. To the testimony afforded 
by local nomenclature, by the limitation of the 
early British coinage to the Belgic area, by the sur- 
vivals of custom and law so ably discussed by Mr. 
Coote and Mr. Seebohm, by early interments and 
other monuments of the Roman period, by the his- 
tory of the Roman invasion itself and the methods 
by which it was effected, I hope some day to call 
attention; but in the meanwhile these “ primeval 
and promiscuous ” chapters find their natural close 
with the first definite appearance of the Thames in 
history, and having arrived at Cesar I have arrived 
at the historic Thames. Before I touch, however, 
on Cesar’s celebrated passage of the Thames, let 
us see who the peoples were with whom he tells us 
he came in contact in Britain. 

Unfortunately, not one of them can be located 
with any absolute certainty. No doubt “the 
eastern angle of the island called Cantium” in- 
cluded our modern Kent; but what territory, if 





any, it may have included beyond the limits of 
the county is mere matter of conjecture. The 
Trinobantes also, whose name supplied medieval 
etymologists with a new Troy in the shape of 
**Troy-novant,” were no doubt settled on the 
Thames, and the Trojan myth is at least of value 
as identifying their capital with London. But in 
the case of the other peoples mentioned there is 
no one locality in which we can be certain that 
they were settled. The Cenimagni, for instance, 
as Dr. Latham remarks, “ have somewhat gratuit- 
ously been identified with the Iceni”;* but even 
supposing this identification to be correct, it re- 
mains to be ascertained where the Iceni were 
settled in Ceesar’s time. They have almost always 
been assigned to the eastern counties, but appa- 
rently on inadequate and unsatisfactory evidence, 
and the theory which places them in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Itchen river in Hampshire cer- 
tainly falls in better with all the earlier notices.t 

The Segontiaci, if Henry of Huntingdon’s iden- 
tification of Silchester with the British Kair Segent 
be correct, and it is corroborated by an inscription 
discovered on the spot, were settled in the upper 
basin of the Thames; but the Roman name of 
Carnarvon and the present name of the river which 
flows at the foot of its castle—the Seiont—seem to 
bear witness to their having at some period or other 
found their way into North Wales.t 

The Ancalites, from some fancied rimilarity of 
name, were located by Camden at Henley, in Ox- 
fordshire, and Henley, accordingly, has ever since 
been haunted by their ghosts. Gale and Horsley 
tell us that they were probably a tribe of the 
Atrebates, and Latham adds, on what ground 
does not appear, that they were the westernmost 
people with whom Cesar came in contact. The 
name Ancalites has also by others been corre- 
lated with that of the German principality Anhalt, 
and of the Danish island Anholt, in the Cattegat. 

If any erratic theorizer were to suggest the 
possibility of a connexion between the Ancalites 
of Cesar and the Englishmen of to-day the hypo- 
thesis would probably be regarded as qualifying 
the propounder for admission to Colney Hatch. 
Yet, obviously, if it can be shown to be probable 
that there were Englishmen in Britain at the time, 
and that they called themselves by a name which 
might appear in Latin as Ancalites, the theory is 


* Smith, ‘ Dict. of Geog.,’ s. v. 

+ It is curious how closely the name Cenimagni corre- 
sponds with the Icelandic Lennimar, pl. hennimenn, 
gen. pl. kennimanna—a priest or teacher. Remembering 
how frequently the Brachmani or Brahmins of India are 
spoken of by classic writers as a distinct tribe, it seems 
just possible that the Cenimagni may have been in reality 
a caste rather than a people. 

t See Pearson, ‘Hist. Maps,’ p. 6.; Rhys, * Celtic 
Britain,’ p. 301, where the author suggests that “ the 
syllable seg in these words is probably of the same origin 
as the German sieg, victory, and its congeners, 
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far from being so untenable as it appears at first 
sight. Its probability, in fact, depends rather on 
the real origin of the word “ English” than any- 
thing else. 

Bede seems to suggest* that the name is derived 
from angulus, the angle formed by Jutland be- 
tween the Skager-rack and the Cattegat, and to 
regard Angeln, or Anglen, in Denmark, as retain- 
ing the name of the original home of the Angles. 
Another closely related suggestion is that, as 
Hengist first acquired that corner or “angle” of 
England known as the Isle of Thanet, his followers 
came to be known as Angle-Saxons. A slight 
extension of the same hypothesis makes all Kent 
—“ ejus lateris alter angulus qui est ad Cantium ” 
—the “angle” from which we derive our name ; 
and if only it could be demonstrated that Kent 
was usually known as “the angle,” and further, 
that the “ Angle ’-Saxons had nothing to do with 
the continental Angli, there might, perhaps, be a 
good deal to be said in favour of the suggestion. 
As it is, we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
the name. And I do not think we have to look 
very far. Whether Britain has its name from the 
straits which divide it from the Continent better 
philologists than I may decide. But there is, I 
think, even stronger evidence to show that Eng- 
land has its name from the same straits, and, if 
80, my suggestion with regard to Britain is materi- 
ally strengthened, as in that case “ England” may 
be regarded as merely a translation of the earlier 
name “ Britain” into the language of the invaders. 

The root ang or eng in some shape or other 
appears to be common to all Aryan languages, and 
originally to convey the idea of narrowing, tighten- 
ing, or doubling up. It is with a single branch, 
however, from this root, adopted into local nomen- 
clature with the special meaning either of a fiord 
or a frith that I am here concerned, and I find four 
instances ready to hand in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
* Icelandic Dict.,’ s.v. “ Ongull”:+—“ A local name 
in North Norway and Angeln in Sleswick, whence 
the name Eng-land, Engle-land, is derived. 
Ongulls-ey, Anglesey in England.” Here, then, 
we have one Ongull among the fiords of North 
Norway; a second in Denmark, intersected or 
bounded by the two huge fiords of Flensborg and 
Sleswick ; a third Ongull, defining England on the 
Straits of Dover; and a fourth, the Welsh island 
across the Menai Straits. In all these cases, while 
evidence of the consanguinity of the people in- 
habiting the localities is wanting, there can be no 
doubt that the names are given by speakers of a 
Germanic dialect, and almost as little that the 
name is geographically descriptive of all the 
localities as situated on friths or fiords. 

Nobody, I suppose, will maintain that the Nor- 
wegian Ongull has its name from any Danish or 





© *H. E.,’ i. 16. + The O should be dotted. 


English Angles, and the Venerable Bede’s vener. 
able story which deduces the English from the 
Sleswick Angles has long since been shown on 
valid grounds to be as untrustworthy as his de. 
duction of the Britons of our island from the 
Bretons of Armorica. English historians may 
weep regretfully on the neck of the Cimbric 
Chersonese, but they can never restore us our 
early faith in those long keels which deported an 
entire population to our shores and left the land 
between the fiords of Angeln a howling wilderness, 

In the case of Anglesea, the island, even after 
the days of Edward I., was never, I apprehend, 
the island of any people called Angles. It is the 
island of the straits, just as it was when it was 
Mona, the island of the Menai—just as the Isle of 
Man was Mona because it lies in St. George's 
Channel—just as, I suppose, the British and the 
continental Menapia were situated on straits from 
which they took their name. 

The Suevic Angli of Tacitus, whether his 
account of Suevia be derived from Greek or Latin 
sources, are, no doubt, in spite of sundry puzzling 
discrepancies in the localities assigned by the two 
writers, to be identified with the Sueboi Angeiloi 
of Ptolemy, and these again are not improbably 
identifiable with the Angul-Saxons of later days. 
But I find no evidence which connects either the 
earlier or the later Angul-Saxons with the Danish 
Angeln beyond the name. On the other hand, if 
the etymology I suggest be correct, the name 
Angli might not improbably be given to any Ger- 
manic people dwelling on any straits such as the 
Straits of Dover or the Cattegat, or any fiords such 
as those of Anglen or of almost the whole Scandi- 
navian seaboard. The Sueboi Angeiloi, as I inter- 
pret the qualifying term, are merely the Sueboi on 
the fiords, as the Angul-Saxons are the Saxons of 
the Straits. 

The suggestion, then, that Cwsar’s Ancalites 
may possibly have had their name from being at 
the time located on the Straits of Dover, is not so 
lunatic as it appears at first sight ; and if, some five 
centuries later, we find the Angle-kin driven up 
away from the straits into the interior,and occupy- 
ing what our historians call “ the Angle districts,” 
the fact may be taken as indicating that the actual 
course of the great English invasion was very much 
what might have been expected. 

The Bibroci and Cassii, the last British people 
mentioned by Cesar, will be better discussed in 
connexion with the passage of the Thames. 

Broruer Faptan. 
(To be continued.) 





EFFECTS OF THE ENGLISH ACCENT. 
(Continued from p, 444.) 
No, III, 
The great strength of the English accent causes 





it to exert a most remarkable effect upon the 
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forms of words, some of which have been already 
shown. So great is the force of the accented 
syllable as compared with the unaccented one, 

t the latter often becomes comparatively in- 
significant and not unfrequently wholly disappears. 
Hence we find that in dissyllabic words accented 
on the former syllable, the latter syllable may be 
lost ; whereas, on the other hand, in words accented 
on the latter syllable, the former syllable may be 
lost. I give examples of both of these results. 

1. In the word shepherd, the long e of sheep is 
shortened, as has already been shown. But beyond 
this, the second syllable is liable to disappear ; so 
that the Lincolnshire word for shepherd is simply 
shep, and nothing more. The same form shep (for 
shepherd) appears in Middle English, and is used 
both by Langland and Lydgate, as I have shown in 
my note to the second line of ‘ Piers the Plowman.’ 

2. The animal formerly called a moldwarp is now 
simply called a mole. 

3. There is a tree formerly called hollin. The 
second syllable is now weakened to y, giving the 
form holly. Sut the same word has suffered 
another transformation, being sometimes crushed 
into the monosyllabic form holm (put for hol’n). 
That is to say, a holm-oak is a “ holly-oak.” 

4. The word heron frequently appears as hern ; 
hence a heronshaw is the same as a hernshaw. 

5. The word shrew-éd, originally dissyllabic, and 
meaning accursed, mischievous, is now shrewd. 
At the same time, its meaning has been considerably 
modified for the better. 

6. The word market is often shortened to mart; 
ef. G. Markt. 

7. Many M.E. words have, by the same process, 
become monosyllabic. Thus M.E. norice is now 
nurse, 

In many cases the second syllable has not been 
entirely lost, but has been clipped, dulled, or 
obscured. Thus hollin is now holly; stalworth is 
now slalwart ; waniand is now wanion ; wantowen 
or wantow'n is now wanton; and, in my belief, 
our modern shelter represents the M.E. sheltron or 
sheltroun, though this has been disputed. When 
compared with the above results, the modern E. 
Car’l for Carlisle, a pronunciation which may be 
heard there, need not surprise us; it is regular 
enough. 

But if, on the other hand, the dissyllabic word 
is accented on the latter syllable, the former 
syllable may easily disappear. Thus display, 
disport, are the originals of splay, sport ;* defend 
is often fend, and a defender from sparks or from 
the collision of a boat against a prer is always 
called a fender; defence is the original form of 
Jence; and dispend (not expend) is the original 
of spend. A curious example is sen in the 

* The Cambridge phrase ‘to sport one’s oak’ has 


puzzled many. It simply means to disport or exhibit 
one’s oaken door to the gaze of the dun or the bore, 





word story, answering to M.E. storie, estorie, 
O.Fr. estorie, Lat. historia. This word preserves 
the M.E. accent, whilst the modern history is a 
word of later importation, and has a different 
accent altogether. 

I propose to consider the case of trisyllabic 
words on a future occasion. 

Watrter W. SKeat. 
(To be continued.) 





ORIENTAL SOURCES OF SOME OF CHAUCER'S 
TALES, 
I. THE PARDONER’S TALE. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 

From a manuscript in the Library at Gotha, 
entitled ‘Kitab Masibat-ndma,’ or ‘Epic of Cala- 
mity,’ by the celebrated Sufi poet Faridu-’d-Din 
‘Attae (who died in 1229, a century old, it is 
said, on good authority), Dr. Fr. Ruckert pub- 
lished the text of a Persian version of our tale, 
together with a translation in German verse, in 
the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft (Journal of the German Oriental Society) 
for 1860, Bd. xiv., s, 280-287, the substance of 
which is as follows :— 

Jesus, around whom streamed light, came into 
a village, and an evil man was his path-fellow. 
At that time Jesus had three slices [pieces, or 
small loaves] of bread, one of which he ate, one he 
gave to his companion, and one remained out of 
the three. Now Jesus went forward to procure 
water. His companion ate that bread during his 
absence, Jesus, son of Mary, when he returned, 
perceived not the bread by the man’s side, and said: 
“What is become of the bread, my son?” The 
other replied: ‘‘I know nothing at all thereof.” 
And now they both proceeded on their way, till 
they came to what appeared a sea, and Jesus took 
the man by the hand and walked with him over 
the sea. Now when he had brought him across 
the sea he said: “O companion! by the might of 
the Lord—that Lord who has done such a marvel, 
which marvel no one could do of himself: tell me 
now, in this place, who is it that ate the bread 
yonder?” But the man said: “I have no know- 
ledge thereof ; why dost than question me when 
I know it not?” Jesus now resumed his journey, 
until there came forth a roe from afar, and he 
called the little roe near to him, and made the dust 
and stones red with its blood. He roasted it then, 
and thereof ate a little ; but the other filled his 
belly (with the flesh) up to the neck. Thereafter, 
Jesus, son of Mary, gathered the roe’s bones 
together, and breathed into them with his breath ; 
and the roe came to life immediately, and baving 
adored him, bounded away bick into the desert.* 


® Muslims believe that the breath of the Messiah 
had the virtue of restoring the dead to life. In the 
Persian romance of the * Four Darweshes,’ a very skilful 
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But the Saviour-Guide said straightway: “O 
companion, by the power of the supreme Lord, 
who has offered thee this proof of his omnipotence, 
give me now an account of that bread.” But he 
said : “I have never seen the bread; why wilt 
thou trouble me so long?” Then Jesus led him 
on with him as before, until they came to three 
hillocks [or small mounds of earth]. Then Jesus 
said a pure and sweet prayer, so that the heaps of 
earth became pure gold. And he said: “One 
part, brave man, is thine ; another is mine; and 
the third part belongs to him who has secretly 
eaten that bread.” When the man now perceived 
the gold, it was wonderful what a change came 
over him. Quickly he exclaimed : “’Twas I who 
ate that bread ; I was an hungered, and ate it 
secretly in my need.” When Jesus heard this 
confession, he said : ‘‘ For myself I desire nothing ; 
the three are thine. Thou art of no use to me asa 
travelling companion. Though thou shouldst desire 
me, yet do I not desire thee.” Thus he spake ; 
dejected was he thereat ; and so he left the man 
and betook himself thence. A little while passed 
by, and then there came two men, who, seeing the 
gold, at once became at enmity with him whom 
they found on the spot, and who exclaimed : “ All 
this gold is mine.” But the two others said ; 
“This gold shall be ours.” Between them con- 
tention and discord arose, until tongue and hand 
grew weary thereof. At length the three men 
agreed that the gold should be shared in three 
[equal] parts. All three were by this time very 
hungry, and they could no longer breathe for 
very weariness. One said: “Life goes before 
gold. Now I will go to the town, and there 
procure bread.” The other two said: “If thou 
bringest us bread, verily in death thou bringest us 
new life. Go, get bread ; and when thou returnest 
hither, we will share the gold in three parts as we 
physician is named ‘Isa (Jesus) in allusion to this 
notion, And in the Persian ‘Sindibéd Nama’ we read: 
“ Sweet, too, is the air of Ja’farabad [a suburb of 
Shiraz }, whose breezes perform the work of the Messiah.” 
The resuscitation of the roe from its bones will recall to 
storiologists similar incidents in European, and especially 
Scadinavian and Icelandic folk-lore. A noteworthy 
analogue occurs in the Elder Edda, In one recension 





of the scurrilous Jewish ‘ Life’ of Jesus (‘ Toldoth Jesu’) 
—not that published, with a Latin translation and casti- 
gation, by Ulrico, at Leyden, in 1705, but the version at | 
the end of the second volume of Wagenseil’s ‘ Tela ignea 
Satanz,’ 168l1—among the first wonders which Jesus is 

represented as publicly performing, by means of the | 
Ineffable Name (which he is said to have abstracted | 
from the temple and concealed in the flesh of his thigh) 

ia the raising to life of a man from bones taken out of a 

charnel-house. And in the Buddhist ‘ Jatakas,’ or ‘ Birth | 
Stories,’ we read of a youth who, by his skill in magic, | 
resuscitated a tiger from its skeleton, an incident which 

has been adapted in the Persian story-book ‘ Tuti Nama,’ 

or ‘ Tales of a Parrot.’ The Talmudists seem to have 

borrowed largely from Buddhist as well as Greek and 

Roman sources. 


before agreed.” Straightway the man left the 
gold to his companions ; arose quickly and began 
his business. He came to the town, and there 
bought bread, and for a time ate of it; then he 
cunningly put poison in the rest of the bread, so 
that those two might die, and he remain alive and 
all the gold be his only. But the two made a 
covenant on the spot that they would despatch 
that one, and then out of those three parts make 
two. As they were agreed, the man came up. 
The two instantly smote him dead, and then 
themselves died as soon as they ate the bread. 
Jesus, son of Mary, returning to the spot, saw the 
slaughtered one and the two dead men lying there, 
and said: “If this gold remain here, untold 
numbers will perish therefor.” And out of his 
pure soul he spake a prayer, when, lo! the gold 
became dust and stones again. Then if gold is 
indeed better than stone and dust [moralizes the 
poet in conclusion], yet better is gold that is 
covered with dust. 

This version, while it generally resembles the 
Arabian story of Jesus and the Jew, reproduced 
from the Orientalist, ante, p. 125, yet differs from 
it materially in some of its details, as will be 
seen by comparing the two. From what sources 
Muhammad Cassim Siddhi Lebbe drew the mate- 
rials of his version given in the Orientalist does not 
appear, so that we have no means of deciding 
whether the Persian poet’s story is of earlier date 
than the Arabian version ; but we know that Attar 
must have composed his version not later than the 
closing years of the twelfth century. It is not un- 
likely that the story may also be found in the 
* Mesnavi’ of Jeldlu-’d-Din, the founder of the sect 
known in Europe as the Dancing Dervishes, from 
their gyrations in performing their devotional 
exercises, 

With the great wave of Buddhism northward 
and eastward, this story, among many others, was 
carried into Tibet and China, where it underwent 
some curious modifications. In Mr. Ralston’s 
‘Tibetan Tales’ it it thus related :— 

In long past times a hunter wounded an elephant 
with a poisoned arrow. Perceiving that he had hit 
it, he followed after the arrow and killed the ele- 
phant. Five hundred robbers, who had plundered a 
hill-town, were led by an evil star to that spot, where 
they perceived the elephant. As it was just then 
a time of hunger with them, they said : “ Now 
that we have found this meat, let 250 of us cut 
the flesh off the elephant and roast it, while 250 
go to fetch water.” Then those among them who 
had cut the flesh off the elephant and cooked it 
said among themselves: ‘“‘ Honoured sirs, now 
tbat we have accomplished such a task and collected 
so much stolen property, wherefore should we give 
away part of it to others? Let us eat as much of 
the meat as we please, and then poison the rest. 
The others will eat the poisoned meat and die, 
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and then the stolen goods will be ours.” So after 
they had eaten their fill of the meat, they poisoned 
what remained over. Those who had gone to 
fetch water, likewise, when they had drunk as 
much water as they wanted, poisoned what was 
left. So when they came back, and those who 
had eaten the flesh drank the water, and those who 
drank the water ate the flesh, they all of them 
died.* 

The story assumes a very different form in the 
‘Avadanas,’ Indian tales and apologues, trans- 
Jated from the Chinese into French by M. Stanislas 
Julien (3 vols., Paris, 1859), in which it occurs 
twice, No. xi. tom. i. p. 60, and No. ci. tom. ii. 
p. 89. In this Chinese-Buddhist form we have 
no longer three travellers or robbers slaying each 
other. The two ‘ Avad:nas’ are so nearly alike 
that it will suffice to cite No. ci., as follows :— 

The ambition of riches exposes us to a danger 
as formidable as a venomous serpent. We should 
neither look at them nor attach ourselves to them. 
One day Buddha, journeying in the province of 
Prasirajit, saw a place where a treasure had been 
deposited by some one, which was composed of a 
quantity of precious things. Buddha said to 
Ananda: “Do you not see that venomous serpent ?” 
“TI see it,” replied Ananda. At this moment 
there was a man walking behind Buddha. On 
hearing these words, he resolved to go and see the 
serpent. Having observed precious and beautiful 
objects, he bitterly blamed the words of Buddha, 
and considered them vain and foolish. ‘ These 
are very precious things,” said he, “and yet he 
said that it was a venomous serpent!” Straight- 
way he brought all the people of his house to the 
spot, and by their assistance conveyed away that 
treasure, so that his wealth became immense. But 
there was a man who presented himself before the 
king, and told him that that person had lately 
found a great treasure, and had not brought it to 
thejudge. So the king immediately caused him to 
be cast into prison, and demanded from him the 
treasure which he had found. He declared that 
be had spent it all. But the king would not 
believe him; he caused him to be stunned with 
blows, and put him to the most cruel tortures. 
This man recognized too late the truth of the 
words of Buddha. 

Besides the form of the story as related by 
Faridu-’d-Din ‘Attiir of Jesus and his evil-minded 
companion, already cited, there is another Persian 
version which almost exactly resembles the story in 
the first printed edition of the ‘Cento Novelle 
Antiche’ (ante, p. 183); itisfound in “ Proverbiorum 
et Sententiorum Persicarum Centuria, collecta, et 
® ‘Tibetan Tales from Indian Sources,’ translated 
from the Tibetan of the ‘ Kah-Gyur,’ by F. Anton von 
Schiefner. Done into English, from the German, by 
W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A,; No, xix., ‘The Punishment of 
Avarice,’ pp. 286-7. 





versione notisque adornata a L. Warner,” Lugduni 
Bat., 1644, p. 31. Warner gives also the Persian 
original, but without stating the source whence he 
derived it: Three travellers find a treasure. One 
goes to procure food, and soon. Jesus comes by 
with his disciples, and seeing the three dead bodies, 
he says: “Hc est conditio mundi! Videte 
quomodo ternos hosce tractaverit, et ipse tamen 
post eos in statu suo perseveret, Vae illi qui petit 
mandum ex mundo !”* 

Hans Sachs has made it the subject of a Spiel 
and of a Meisterlied :—A hermit in the forest finds 
a treasure in the hollow trunk of a tree; but 
leaves it undisturbed and flies. Meeting three 
murderers, he tells them he has seen Death in the 
trunk of thetree. They think heis mocking them, 
and slay him on the spot. Then they find the 
treasure ; one goes to the town, and so on—an 
exact copy of the story in the 1572 edition of the 
*Novelle Antiche’ ‘ante, p. 183) only in Hans 
Sachs the hermit is killed by the three ruffians.+ 

Dr. Kohler further informs me that Theophilus 
Braga has given an ancient Portuguese version 
(‘Contos tradicionaes do povo portuguez,’ No, 143), 
from the ‘Orto do Sposo’ of Frei Hermenegildo 
de Tancos, fourteenth century :— Four robbers open 
a grave in Rome, and find in it gold and silver, 
precious stones, and vessels and cups of gold. One 
of them goes to the town to procure food, for 
which he gives the largest and finest gold cup, and 
so on, as in the versions already cited. 

D’Ancona, in his treatise ‘Del Novellino e 
delle sue fonte’ in his ‘Studj di Critica e 
Storia Litteraria,”’ p. 337 ff, refers to the 
** Rapprezentazione di §. Antonio,” in his 
‘Rappresentazione Sacre, ii. 33, and Paulin 
Paris’s ‘Les Manuscrits Frangais,’ iv. 83. To 
these works I have at present no access; but 
doubtless other correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be 
able to furnish such additional particulars from 
them as may be calculated to throw more light 
upon the European history of this world-wide tale. 
For Chaucer's direct source, it might be well worth 
while for students of comparative storiology who 
have leisure and access to the ‘Sermonesde Tempore 
et Sanctis’ of Jacques de Vitry, and the ‘ Liber de 
Septem Donis’ of Etienne de Bourbon (both 
thirteenth century); the ‘Speculum Historiale’ of 
Vincent de Beauvais (only vols. ii. and iii. of the 
edition printed in 1473 are in the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Library); and John Herolt’s ‘Promp. Exemp.’t 





* Fabricius, says Dr. Kohler, cites this Persian version 
in his‘ Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,’ iii, 325. 

+ Hans Sachs composed his Mastersong in 1547, and 
his Spiel in 1555. Prof. Gideke’s edition of Hans 
Sache’s ‘Poems,’ First Part, “Spiritual and Secular Songs,”’ 
No. 106, 

t There are two copies of Herolt in the Glasgow 
University Library ; one (Euing Collection), folio, 1486, 
a fine specimen of early printing; the other, small 


quarto, 1513, Copious extracts from the ‘ Liber de Donis’ 
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—to examine these and similar monkish collections 
of eaempla. Jacques de Vitry brought to Europe 
for the first time many Asiatic tales and apologues 
—among which is the story of the Milkmaid and 
her Pot of Milk—and Chaucer's tale is most likely 
to be found in his works. W. A. CLouston. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 
(To be continued.) 





Tae Famity or AppEerRLey or WeppINGTON, 
Warwicksaire.—I have in my possession a copy 
of the English Geneva Bible of 1561, on a blank 
page of which, at the end of the Apocrypha, are 
entries of the births of several members of the 
Adderley family, at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, which may 

ibly be of some interest. The volume formerly 
longed to John Adderley, probably the one whose 
birth is last recorded. He has written in it, “ John 

Adderley Esquire of Weddington oweth this Booke: 

Octo: 15: 1657.” The entries are as follows :-— 

“ Weddyngton in Warrickeshire. 

A note of all the ages 
of M* Adderlies children. 

By his first wyfe, M™ An: North. 

Anne Adderley was borne the twentieth daye of 
Maye, beinge Wednesday, at thre of the clock, anno 
Dom: 1578. 

By his second wyfe, M™ Elsabeth Capell. 

Humfrey Adderley was borne the first daye of 
Maye. beinge Wednesdaye. at six of the clocke in 
the Morninge A° Dom 1583. 

Jane Adderley was borne the second daye of Feb- 
ruarie, beinge Mondaye, aboute foure of the clocke 
in the afternoone, anno Dom’ 1589. 

Katheren Adderlye was borne the second of January, 
beinge Thursday, aboute eleuen of y* clocke in y* fore- 
noone, Aii®: 1594. 

Margret Adderley was borne y* thirde And 
shee died yonge. 

Here followeth a note of all y* (births) ages of Humfrey 
Adderleys children, y* Sonne & heire to M* Ad der- 
ley aforesayde, Esq’. 

Elizabeth Adderley was borne on y* xxeth day of Octo- 
ber: 1603, beinge Thursday, about 8 aclocke at nyghte: 
An’ 1° Jacobi Re. 

Jane Adderley was borne the 24° of March, 1604, 
being our Lady days euen, vppo’ Sunday, about 8 a clock 
at nyght, Anno 2° Reg: Jacobi. She died 9 July, 1607. 

Mary Adderley was borne the 13** of Iuly, 1606, 
beinge Sunday, about 8 of the clocke at nyght, Anno 4° 
Reg: Jacobi. 

Katherine Adderley was borne y* eleuenth of May: 
An®: Do: 1608, beinge Weddensday, betwene 6 & 7 of y* 
clocke at nyght: An*: Reg: (Ri) Jacobi: 6°. 

Rebecca Adderley was borne y* first of September: 
An?® Do'ni, 1609°: RRi: Jacobi: 7°: about vj. of y* clock in 
y* morning: being freyday: She was Christned y* thurs- 
day followinge about 12 a clock: M™ Aderley, Cosin M** 
Burton of Linley, Vncle M* Capell of Marton neer 
Darby: Wyttnesses: &c, 





have been published by M. Lecoy de la Marche, under 
the title of ‘ Anecdotes Historiques, Légendes et Apo- 
logues. tirés du recueil inédit d’Etienne de Bourbon, 
dominicain du XIIle Siécle, publiés pour la Société de 
I’ Histoire de France,’ Paris, 1877, 


Humfrey Adderley was borne vppon the fifte day of 

March, beinge tewsday, betwene y® cade of 8& 9in 

eueninge In y* yeere of our Lord 1610: And was Chris. 

tened vppon the 25th of March, beeinge y* day of ys 

Annunciation of o Lady, beinge on Easter Munday, 
Jane Adderley was borne y* xxv*" day of June, beeing 

a at iiij. a clock after noone, In y* yeere of o* Lord 
ILO 


Anna Adderley was Boarne at Aston Rowan in Oxforde- 
shire the 14 day of August, 1614, betwixte 4 & 5 a cloocke 
in the morninge. 

Abegalle Adderley was Boarne the 24 of December, 
1615, beinge munday at vij of the cloocke at night. 

John Adderley was Borne the 4 of ffeabruarie, 1627, 
beinge Teusday at 3 a Cloocke in the morninge.” 


It is not quite clear from the MS. whether the 
years in the last two entries are 1615 and 1617, or 
1625 and 1627. W. Auois Wricar. 


“THe IRON ENTERS INTO HIS souL.”—Under 
this title Dr. Brewer says, in his ‘ Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable’: “The allusion is to the ancient cus- 
tom of torturing the flesh with instruments of 
iron.” He quotes: “I saw the iron enter into 
his soul, and felt what sort of pain it was that 
ariseth from hope deferred” (Sterne). It seems 
curious that the learned doctor should have for- 
gotten that the phrase is taken from Psalm cv. 18 
(Prayer-Book Version), “ Whose feet they hurt in 
the stocks : the iron entered into his soul.” The 
A.V. says: “He was laid in iron”; the R.V.: 
** He was laid in chains of iron.” 

F. C. Birxseckx Terry. 


Coxe or Boptey anp Simonipes.—In the 
April number of Macmillan the well-known story 
of H. O. Coxe and Simonides was wrongly as- 
signed to the Cambridge librarian, H. Bradshaw, 
Allow me to relate the story, therefore, once 
more, with the authority for its proper authorship. 
In a cutting from the Ozford Herald, which I 
made at the time, it is thus stated :— 

“The excitement among scholars and explorers 
caused by the tricks of Constantine Simonides, says 
the Atheneum, is not likely to die away. Collectors are 
turning over their treasures, and librarians are looking back 
wistfully to their recent acquisitions, Oxford, we hear, 
has escaped without a scroll; but we have reason to fear 
that other cities have been less cautious or less fortu- 
nate. The British Museum bought some of the 
Simonides scrolls. Sir Thomas Philipps was also a 
purchaser, Simonides presented himself to the Bodleian 
with some genuine manuscripts, his plan being to pro- 
duce genuine articles first, and afterwards as he found 
opportunity to bring out his other wares. Laying down 
some real Greek MSS., he asked the librarian to what 
era they belonged. ‘The tenth or eleventh century,’ 
said the scholar. Simonides took heart, and produced 
what he said wasa very ancient MS. ‘And what cen- 
tury,’ he asked, ‘do you think it belongs to?’ Our 
librarian looked quietly into the forger’s face, and 
answered, ‘ M. Simonides, I should say it belongs to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century.’ Simonides 
gathered up his scrolls, and quitted Oxford by an early 
train. Prof. Dindorf, we believe, wished the University 
of Oxford to buy the palimpsest of Uranius, offering to 





edit the work in case they made the purchase. But 
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Oxford declined the ‘ Pure Simonides,’ And now that other 
learned pundits are grieving over their losses and their 
credulity, the Oxonians have some right to be proud of 
their echolarship and sagacity.” 

On referring to ‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library,’ 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray, p. 181, Rivington, 
1868, I see that the number of the Atheneum was 
that for March 1, 1856. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Lyte Famity.—The Lytes were anciently con- 
nected with the De Mohuns, whose arms are to be 
seen on the chapel walls of Lytes-Carey Manor, in 
Somersetshire, impaled. The De Mobuns, alias 
De Gouvis or Gouiis, from Gouvis, in Normandy, 
were lords of Mouen, Moyon, Moyen, whence the 
derivation of the surname of De Mohun. In 
‘Essais Historiques sur la Ville de Caen,’ par 
L’Abbé de la Rue, Robert de Gouiis, or Gouvis, 
Knt., was Seigneur de Mouen. He was a bene- 
factor to the Priory of our Lady of Beaulieu in 
1226. Robert de Gouvis, lord of Gouvis, and 
lord of Mouen, held the lands of Wimundham, in 
England. He was Governor of Caen in 1204. 
The Priory of Léon, or Lion, belonged to the 
family of Moyon, or Mohon. William de Mouen 
wecompanied Duke William at the Conquest, and 
was created Lord of Dunster. He founded the 
Priory of Bath, in Somersetshire. His son, William 
de Mouen, Count of Somerset, founded the Priory 
of Bruton, in the diocese of Bath. The Priory of 
Saint Leger (Anglicized St. Light) was founded 
in the twelfth century in favour of St. Sauveur 
Lerset, in the Colentin. Raoul de Martragny, 
Robert le Spencer, Hugh de Gournay, or Cornait, 
were amongst some of the principal benefactors 
towards it. T. W. Carsy. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


*GiornaLE peott Ervpitt & pet Curtost,’ 
—This publication, started at Padova in 1882, on 
the lines of ‘N. & Q.,’ or rather of its offspring 
L’Intermédiatre, came to an abrupt and untimely 
end during the year 1885, but at what precise 
date I am desirous of ascertaining. The last num- 





ber which I possess is that of “1 Aprile, 1885, | 


Anno III., vol. v., No. 74.” Is it the last 
published? Further, I have lost one number of 
my set, viz., Anno II., vol. iv., No. 63, October 15, 
1884, which, in spite of more than one letter 
addressed to the editor directly, and application 
to several booksellers, I have been unable to 
procure. I trust that some one of your corre- 
spondents, bookseller or other, will kindly assist 
me in completing my set of this useful literary 
journal. H, 8. Asnpex. 
53, Bedford Square, 


| 


| 


Latin Line Wantep.—I once heard a curious 
Latin line, which could be read either as an hexa- 
meter or a pentameter. It referred to Ireland, 
and I think it was written by a Benedictine monk. 
I remember the last word was “ atrox.” C 


Can any 
reader quote the line? T. W. Broepen. 
Temple, 


Cuitpren’s Crusape.—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me where I can read an exhaustive 
account of the children’s crusade, in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ? I have not been able to find 
any one who could enlighten my ignorance beyond 
the fact. Epwarp A. D’ARGENT. 


Musica Query.—Many years ago I saw a 
curious little piece of music which I am now 
anxious to find. My impression is that the music 
in question, consisting of two staves only (which, 
I fancy, could be read either forward or backward 
or upside-down), appeared in a life of Mozart (?), 
and was said to have been written by him. If I 
can obtain any help through ‘N. & Q.’ and its 
readers I shall feel very much obliged indeed. 

ARQUES. 

Arms or Scortish TrapDE INCORPORATIONS.— 
Have the trade incorporations of any Scottish 
burghs, other than Edinburgh and Glasgow, re- 
ceived formal grants of arms from the Lyon Office? 
If so, where are descriptions of these to be found ? 

A. HarKNEss. 


Marrro Patmert: Buryay.— Mrs. H. L. 
Piozzi, the friend of Dr. Johnson, in a gossiping 
letter, dated from Brynbella, near Denbigh, North 
Wales, October 8, 1799, apparently to Joseph 
Cooper Walker, of Dublin, author of ‘ Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, &c., states:—‘“ I 
was shown in the Ambrosian Library at Milan a 
mighty curious manuscript by Matteo Palmeri—a 
sort of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ in terza rima it ap- 
peared to me, but I suppose old Bunyan never 
heard of it.” Further information as to the date, 
title, and contents of this MS. will be acceptable. 

WL Y. 


Srepuen Reynotps Ciarke.—This gentleman 
was the author of a popular work on the chief 
debatable points in English history and antiquities, 
under the title of ‘Vestigia Anglicana,’ published 
by T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, in 1826. 
He was the author, also, of ‘The British Botanist’ 
and of ‘Hortus Anglicus,’ being “ familiar intro- 
ductions” to botanical science. I do not find his 
name in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ or in the other 
common works of reference. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Buperii.—Oldys was in possession of Eustace 
Budgell’s papers. Can anybody say what has 
become of them ? CO. A. Warp. 
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Str Jonn Trevor, Knt.—He was knighted at 
the Tower May 13, 1603, and in Metcalfe’s ‘ Book 
of Knights’ is described as “ of Flint.” Who was 
he? He was doubtless the “ John Trevor, Gent.,” 
who was M.P. for Reigate in 1592-3, the “ John 
Trevor, Esq.,” M.P. for Bletchingley 1597-8, and 
Reigate in 1601, and the “Sir John Trevor, Knt.,” 
who sat for Bletchingly in 1604-11, Bodmin in 
1620-1, and East Looe in 1625. That he was closely 
connected with the Denbighshire Trevors is ob- 
vious; but clearly he was not Sir John Trevor of 
Trevallyn (father of Charles IL.’s Secretary of State 
of the name), whose knighthood dates only from 
June, 1618, and who, moreover, in the Parliament 
of 1625, in which he represented Flint, is expressly 
described as “Sir John Trevor, Jun., Knt.,” to 
distinguish him from his namesake, who sat in the 
same Parliament for East Looe. Was there a 
Sir John Trevor at this date in the Brynkynallt 
line of the family ? W. D. Pink. 


Sr. Herex.—Can any one throw light on the 
origin of dedications to St. Helen? They seem 
suggestive of some special meaning. I think I 
have seen it stated that she was a favourite saint 
with Offa of Mercia; but I do not know the 
authority for this. J. H. Rounp. 


Gouyter.—The mathematician Edmund Gunter 
first ascertained the variation of the compass. He 
verified at least the experiments that Borough had 
made at Limehouse. In Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ they 
say at Deptford. I think it must have been Lime- 
house, because he says so in his own work ‘On 
the Cross Staff.’ After some inquiry he found the 
place where Borough had made his observations. 
Is the house where Borough lived now known ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Carr. ALexanpeR Fraser, R.N.—In the 
Naval Chronicle for 1814, vol. xxxi. p. 89, may 
be found a biographical sketch of this officer, who 
in his youth served on the American coast during 
the revolutionary war. He was concerned in the 
burning of Falmouth, 1775; and it appears from 
the sketch cited that he kept a journal of his 
movements while serving in the American waters. 
The writer desires to ascertain whether this journal 
is still in existence, as it promises to shed con- 
siderable light on the Falmouth episode in which 
he took part. A note, undated, is appended to 
the sketch, signed by Keith Stewart, transmitting 
this journal to “John Syme, Esq., Edinburgh,” 
thanking him for its use. 

Cuas. Epwarp Banks, 





Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., U.S, 


Lonpon anv Paris.—It was stated, I believe 
by James L.,, in 1615, that “‘ our citie of London 
is become the greatest or next the greatest citie of | 


the Christian world.” Now if London was the | 


second city in Christendom, which was the largest? 
Was it not Paris? It seems to me that for the last 
three centuries London and Paris have been (as 
they are now) the two largest cities in Christendom, 
If not, which city exceeded either of them? Was 
it Rome or Vienna? A record of the comparative 
sizes of the chief European capitals during the 
past three centuries would be very interesting. 
Has it yet been compiled ; and, if so, in what work? 
W. 5S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Aprian Vanpyke.—The parish register of St. 
Thomas-at-Cliffe (now forming part of the borough 
of Lewes), Sussex, as quoted by Sir Wm. Burrell 
(Add. MS. 5697, pp. 354 and 357, Brit. Mus.), 
records the burial on July 26, 1617, of Winifred, 
wife of Adrian Vandyke. On Dec. 17, 1619, 
there is the marriage of Adryan Vandyke and 
Mary Parson, and on Oct. 23, 1626, the burial of 
Ann, wife of Adrian Vandyke, whilst on July 8, 
1627, is another marriage of Adryan Vandyke 
and Anne Dorridge. Was this “ much married” 
Vandyke any connexion of the great painter? 
The latter came to England about 1632. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 


MaJsor-GeneraL Cuarues, Sixta Ear DE 
LA Warr: In Memoriam.—I shall be glad to 
know the author's name of a little book which I 
purchased at the late Col. D’Arcy’s sale, in Pen- 
zance. My copy has no title-page, or rather it 
has one with simply the two words “In Memoriam” 
on it, and has, moreover, written in a very neat 
hand, “‘ To my dear Wife, with Her Husband the 
Author’s love. Xmas, 1877. St. P. C.” After 
this come the two words above quoted, and then, 
in the same hand, follows: “ Of Major-General 
Charles Richard, 21% Baron and Sixth Earl de 
Lawarr, K.C.B.” The book is printed by “A. 
Schulze, 13, Poland Street,” London, and is an 
8vo. of 53 pp. W. Roperts. 


‘Desions sy Mr. R. Bentitey ror Six 
Poems sy Mr. T. Gray.’—This book was first 
published in 1753. How many editions of it were 
subsequently issued ; and, apart from the difference 
of date on the title-page, what are the criteria, if 
any, by which the various editions may be dis- 
criminated ? We. oe Ee 


Sir Taomas More’s Davcurer, Evizapeta 
Dance.—Did Sir Thomas More’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth Dance, leave any descendants? The indenture 
between Sir Thomas More and Sir John Dance 
(who was Knight of the Body, Privy Councillor, &c., 
to Henry VIII.) is dated 17 Henry VIII. Sir 
Thomas More makes certain arrangements that 
his daughter Elizabeth should marry William, 
Sir John Dance’s son. Elizabeth More is called 
in it one of the daughters and “heirs” of Sir 
Thomas; this could not be so, as he had a son. 
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In Sir Thomas More’s last letter, written the day 
before his death, he mentions his daughter 
“Daunce ”; 
indenture. 
oy 
William Dance and his wife also lived there, or 
near? I find notes of various Dances living near 
Hackney in the eighteenth century. 
B. F. Scaruert. 


Harrinecton: Ducaret: Matruew or Gower: 
Grant.—1. Can any American reader favour me 
with a few biographical particulars regarding Mr. 
H. F. Harrington, who about 1838 was editor of 
the Ladies’ Companion, » New York magazine? 
He was for some time editor of a Boston newspaper, 
and was author of several dramas. In 1875 he was 
resident at New Bedford, Massachusetts, where, 
I think, he was inspector of schools. Is he still 
living ? There seems to be no mention of him in 
F. S. Drake’s ‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’ 
1872. 

2. P. J. Ducarel.—This gentleman, who was an 
Etonian, published a volume of poems in 1807; 
also a translation of the Psalms in blank verse, 
1833; and ‘De Wyrhale: a Tale of Dean Forest,’ 
a poem in five cantos, London, 1836,8vo. He was 
living in 1847. What is the date of his death ? 

3. Who is the author of ‘Wanderings of Aletes, 
and other Poems,’ by “ Matthew of Gower,” pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate, London, 1870? 

4, Can any of your North of England readers 
inform me whether Mr. James Gregor Grant, author 
of ‘ Madonna Pia, and other Poems,’ 2 vols., 1848, 
is still living? He was author of ‘ Rufus; or, the 
Red King,’ a novel, 1838, published anonymously. 
He was a poetical contributor to the Theatrical 
Inquisitor in 1817, when only seventeen years of 
age, and wrote several dramas; one of them, 
‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ was performed at Sunder- 
land in or about May, 1840. I think that Mr. 
Grant about twenty years ago resided either at 
Shields or Sunderland. R. Iveuis. 


Lovpon’s ‘Arporetum ET Fruticetom.’ — 
“There is not a naturalist in Europe who could 
have executed the task with anything like the 
talent, judgment, and accuracy that is here dis- 
played by Mr. Loudon” (Sir W. J. Hooker). 
Will any of your correspondents do me the favour 
to give me the reference to the foregoing extract 
from the works of Sir W. J. Hooker ? 

H. W. Cooxgs. 


R. Hotme’s Pepigrees.—Can any correspon- 
dent who is well up in Randle Holme’s pedigrees 
explain the reference “ Welsh b. 56. d,” appended 
to the name of Madoc, at the head of a pedigree 
of the Maddock and Griffith families, at fo. 22¢ 
of Harl. MS. 2146, which would seem to refer 
to some book of Welsh pedigrees? I should be 
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most grateful to any one who could give me the 
clue. At fo. 94 of the same MS. another reference 


this is ten years after the previous | is given, viz., “Sh: b. 44. A,” which I should 
Cecily and Giles Heron lived at also much like to have explained. 
Is there any reason to suppose that |to the name of “Jo: Kinaston of (?) Paul’s Bers- 


It is appended 


ley,” and presumably refers to a book of Shrop- 
shire pedigrees. Is anything known of the family 
of Kinaston of Paul’s Bersley; and is there any 
place in Shropshire of that name ? 
Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Malvern Wells, Worcestershire. 


Starinc.—In the accounts written by the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley (the father of John Wesley) and 
his friend the Rev. Mr. Hoole, of the unaccount- 
able noises heard in the house of the former at 
Epworth, in Lincolnshire, in January, 1816, both 
describe some of the noises as like “some one 
slaring with his feet.” I cannot find the word 
slaring in any dictionary. Is it a Lincolnshire 
provincialism ? A. 

[Is it not a local variety of slurring ? 


Sir Josuvua Reynouips.—Is it a fact that Sir 
Joshua disposed of a portion of his collection of 
pictures before 1789 ; and, if so, is there a cata- 
logue of the sale extant? I want to verify such 
sale of two Hondekoeters. S.R., F.R.S. 


FRANKLIN’s GRACE OVER THE WHOLE PorK 
Barrev.—There is a New England tradition that 
when Dr. Franklin was a boy, the long-winded 
blessings asked by his father at table seemed to 
him tedious as well as long. In order to avoid 
wasting time, and yet secure the Divine benedic- 
tion, he begged his father, at the time pork was 
salting down for the winter’s use, to say grace over 
the whole supply once for all. Can this story be 
found in any part of the sage’s works; or how far 
back can it be traced ? James D. Burien, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Bercamor Pears.—What is the true origin of 
the name? Cardinal Perron objected to the de- 
rivation of the word which is commonly assigned, 
as being contrary to fact. He observes :— 

“Bergamotte. Je pensois que les poires que nous 
appellons de Bergamotte, fussent ainsi nommees a cause 
de Bergame, et qu’elles fussent venués d'Italie: mais 
elle viennent de Turquie, car en langue Turquesque 
* Beg’ veut dire un seigneur, et ‘armot’ poire; c'est 
donc & dire ‘poire de seigneur.’’’ — ‘Perroniana et 
Thuana,’ p. 42, Col. 1694. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Britisx Institution.—Before me lies a book 
entitled ‘An Account of all the Pictures ex- 
hibited in the Rooms of the British Institution, 
from 1813 to 1823, belonging to the Nobility and 
Gentry of England, with Remarks, Critical and 
Explanatory.’ It was published by Priestley & 
Weale, London, 1824. The letter D is annexed 
to the preface, wherein the editor calls himself ap 
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“elderly gentleman of the old school.” I am 

interested to know who the editor was. The book 

contains notes of pictures by Reynolds, Hogarth, 

Gainsborough, Wilson, Rubens, Rembrandt, 

Vandyke, and other masters of the British and 

foreign schools. T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 
Chester. 





Replies. 


STREANAESHALCH. 
(7S. i. 150, 214, 255, 375, 413.) 

If S. E. will refer to my first communication 
on this subject, he will see that he misrepre- 
sents what I said. I did not treat Stréones as the 
gen. of Siréon-a, but as the gen. of the name 
Stréon. S. E. makes the common mistake of 
attempting to make the old Northumbrian pbono 
logy and inflections agree with the late West- 
Saxon, which necessity has obliged us to adopt as 
the typical “* Anglo-Saxon.” It is quite true that 
the W.-S. gen. of Stréon-a would be Siréon-an, 
but it is not equally true that the North- 
umbrian so formed its genitive. It is a 
well-established fact that Northumbrian dropped 
the n of the oblique cases of weak nouns, 
thus agreeing with old Norse. The Lindisfarne 
Gospels frequently decline weak nouns with a 
genitive in -@s, -es ; so that in Northumbrian a 
gen. Stréon-es to the nom. Stréon-a is not alto- 
gether impossible. That the n of the oblique 
cases of weak nouns was occasionally lost as early 
as Bede is proved by the name J'unna-caestir 
(‘ H. E., iv. xxii), which he tells us was so called 
from T'unna, I am not at all sure that the name 
Rendlaes-ham (‘H. E.,’ iii. xxii) does not prove 
that even then weak nouns occasionally received 
the strong ending. This Rendlaes is clearly the 
gen. of the name Rend-la, that is Rand-+-pet- 
suffix t/a, In the Teutonic dialects this suffix in 
personal names passed over into the weak declen- 
sion. I am aware that Anglo-Saxon masculine 
nouns compounded with this suffix were strong, 
but in these cases the final a was lost. In some 
instances of personal names the final a also dis- 
appeared, but it is probable that it existed in 
its full form in Bede’s day. Cf. the Blaedla 
(Bléd+ila), and Lefilla (Léof+ila?) of the 
* Liber Vite Dunelmensis,’ the Meg-/la and F£s-la 
(O's+ila) of ‘Chron.’ A. But as we have not 
sufficient evidence to solve the question of the 
declension of weak nouns in Bede’s day, I think it 
is safest to adopt the form Stréon, which is un- 
doubtedly strong. It makes very little difference 
to the etymology whether we adopt Stréon or 
Stréon-a, for they stand in about the same rela- 
tionship to one another as our Will and Willy. 

I am very much astonished at S. E.’s assertion 
“that the equation [of old Northumb. halch 
and W.-S. healh] has not been satisfactorily 
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established.” It needs very little acquaintance 
with old Northumbrian phonology to contradict 
this. One of its most pronounced characteristics 
is the absence of the brechung of a to ea before 
l. Add to this the equally well-known fact 
that final h is represented in Northumbrian by 
ch and the “equation” is instantly proved, irre. 
spectively of the fact that two MSS. of the 
‘Chronicle’ recognized the W.-S. healh in Bede’s 
halch, The “equation” of the two forms is so 
absolutely certain that it is almost superfluous 
to point out for S. E.’s guidance the parallels of 
| O. Northumb. walch = W.-S. wealh, O. Northumb, 
| alch= W.-S. ealh. The ch sound was so strong 
|in Northumbrian as to generate a swarabhakti 
vowel, ¢. g., the names in Aluwch in the ‘ Liber 
Vite Dunelmensis.’ 

Jamieson defines haugh as “low-lying flat 
ground, properly on the border of a river, and 
such as is sometimes overflowed.” This certainly 
does not agree with the situation of Whitby. 
Then there is nothing in common between the 
situation of Whitby and Strensall (Strenshale in 
Domesday, 303)) near York. This is a serious 
objection to any etymology that treats the halch 
or hale as descriptive of geographical character, 

W. H. Srevenson. 

After all the learned labour which has been de- 
voted to the etymology of this name, there does 
not appear any great difficulty about it except 
what has been self-created. 

We first meet with the name in Bede's ‘ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica,’ lib. iii. ch. xxiv., where we read 
that in the year 655 St. Hilda, then the abbess of 
Heort-ea or Hart Island, purchased ten hides of 
land at a place called Streoneshalh and there built 
a monastery. In chap. xxv. we further read that, 
disputes having arisen respecting several ecclesi- 
astical matters, asynod was held “in monasterioquod 
dicitur Streanaeshalch, quod interpretatur Sinus 
fari.” Here lies all the difficulty. Is the last clause, 
“quod interpretatur Sinus fart,” the original text, or 
is it an inserted gloss? Unfortunately King Alfred's 
A.-S. translation of Bede does not help us, as the 
passage is there wanting, chaps. xxv. and xxvi. 
having been condensed and run together. By no 
process of reasoning or adaptation can Sinus 
fart be tortured into a description of Whitby 
Abbey, which, of course, is the Streoneshalh of 
Hilda, The radical meaning of sinus is retire- 
ment, concealment, protection, and when used— 
very rarely—for a tongue of land, it is only as a 
metonymy for the protected harbour. The abbey 
of Hilda occupies a prominent position on the 
summit of a lofty promontory, the sinus being far 
away below. The probability is that some Latin 
monk, in transcribing or editing the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ bas tried his hand at etymology, entirely 








ignorant, like many of his modern successors, of 
what he was writing about. 
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The next interpretation is that of supposing} By st. 4 Jac. I. c. 5, and 21, ¢. 7, drunkenness 
Streon to bea proper name and Streones the geni- | was punishable with a fine of tive shillings, or sit- 
tive case. This would be plausible enough if it | ting in the stocks for six hours in the event of the 
could be shown that such a man as Streon ever | culprit being unable to pay; 80, in order to be 
lived. In the absence of such evidence the idea is | able to avail himself of the latter alternative, a 
a mere random guess. There are, however, two| magistrate of the petty sessional division of 
place-names which give some countenance to the | Deddington, in Oxfordshire, caused them to be 
proposition, Strensall in Yorkshire and Strensham | set up through the district about thirty years 
in Worcestershire, which may go for what they | back. The Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879 may 
are worth. now, perhaps, have altered the law. However, [ 

3ut why should we be restricted to a proper | have not a copy for reference. One upright of 
name? There is a common A.-S. substantive | the above-named stocks remains in the parish in 
streon, signifying power, strength, cognate with the | which I am writing. The rest is gone. The pur- 
adjective strong. Streones-halh, the place or | pose of the stocks and their common use for the 
abode of strength, is a perfect description of the | lowest order of criminals are expressed in the words 
commanding situation in question. It must be | of Gloucester to Kent in ‘King Lear’ (II. ii.), 
remembered that the name was not conferred by | while the possible result of trying them may be 
the abbess, but existed when she bought the site, | seen in ‘ My Novel,’ from the experience of Dr. 
before the Danes had called the town below | Riccabocca amid “ the varieties of English life.” 
Whitby and had filled the neighbourhood with Ep. MarsHALlL. 
their bys, Ellerby, Barnby, Aislaby, Barrowby, Xc. [Instances of the use of stocks in recent days are sup- 

The story of St. Hilda and her protégé the poet | plied us by numerous correspondents. | 
Czedmon is one of the most beautiful and touching 
narratives in our early history, and presents a very | ‘Guy Livinosrone’ (7" S. i. 388).—If Mr. 
favourable picture of the habits and state of | WALKer will write to the Rev. R. St. John Tyr- 
society at the time. J. A. Picron. whitt, Ketelby, Oxford, who was at Christ Church 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, with Mr, Lawrence, and is himself the author of 
—— an Oxford novel, he will, I feel sure, obtain all 

Srocks (7 S. i, 325).—Mr. Atuert Harts- reasonable information from Mr. Tyrwhitt’s usual 
HORNE would find some modern instances of | Courtesy. Ep. Marsnatt. 
stocks in ‘N. & Q.,’ 254 S, vii. 39; viii. 59, while} | remember the author, G. A. Lawrence, at 
= a" 'S. x. 6 there is a detailed account of a Rugby in 1842, ‘The Annotated Rugby Regis- 

novel scene presented in the Butter and Poultry | je’ (i, 228) gives the following particulars :— 
Market at Newbury on Tuesday afternoon, |« Balliol College, Oxford. Second Class (Lit. 
June 11, 1872, when S mg and bone dealer, Hum. from New Inn Hall, Term, Mich. 1850). 
om whom imprisonment in the County Prison | present with the Confederate States’ Army under 
at Reading had no effect, was subjected to this | General Stonewall Jackson, 1863. Died at Edin- 
form of punishment for drunkenness. If MR. | }.+oh September, 1876.” 

a . gh, September, 1876. 
HartsHorve is interested in the subject gener- P. J. F. Gantitton. 


ally he will perhaps read the following, which I ? ’ 
extracted some years since from the authorities. Particulars of the life of Mr. G. Lawrence, the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c., will be found 


The stocks are mentioned in 1324, in the| ‘ be 1 ' 
charter of the Priory of Haltemprice :—“ Verum ! !® ‘Men of the Time’ for 1862, edited by Mr. E. 
Walford. Mus Urspanvs. 


etiam volumus ut predicti Prior et Conventus 
habeant cippos [stocks] et conclusoria (lock-ups]| gee short notice in Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
in singulis villis ad correctionem delinquentium ” tionary,’ edition 1883. 

(charter of Thomas Wake, Dugd., ‘ Mon.,’ Lond., , Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
1661, vol. ii. p. 349). The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 

In st. 25 Ed. III. c. 1, a.p. 1350, it was thus 
appointed :—“ Qe coppes soient faitz en chescume| Epwarp Srrone, Master Mason or Sr. 
ville par celle encheson entre cy et la Pentecost” | Paut’s (7S. i. 228, 279, 373).—Though my in- 
(‘Statutes at Large,’ fol., 1735, vol. i. p. 235). formation concerning him was obtained from the 

In 50 Ed. III., ap. 1376, the Commons peti- | best source, 4. ¢., from the stepson of the late Capt. 
tioned the king that they might be set up in| W. H. Nares, R.N., the father of Sir George Strong 
villages :—“ Arrester [les servantz et laboreres} Nares, yet on reading the note of Mr. Henry OC. 
corores] par lours corps, et les mettre et garder en | WiLKiNns (p. 373) I am inclined to believe that 
cepes ou mander al proschein gaole” (‘ Rott. Parl., | there is in it aslight error. This arises from the cir- 
Petitt. et Placitt.,’ vol. ii. p. 340). cumstance of there having been two persons named 

By st. 7 Henr. [V. c. 17, every village or town | Edward Strong, father and son, and many of your 
was to have a pair of stocks. correspondents versed in genealogical pursuits will 
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know well how easy it is to fall into error by dite 
both into one. Therefore the monumental inscrip- 
tion at St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans, is not in- 
correct in mentioning Elizabeth New, of Newbarns, 
as the only daughter of Edward Strong the elder, 
and Master Mason of St. Paul’s. Sir John Strange, 
Master of the Rolls, married Susan, or Susannah, 
eldest daughter and coheir of his son, Edward 
Strong the younger, of Greenwich ; and Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Strange, married Sir George 
Nares, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas. 
Lucy, his fourth daughter and coheir, married, in 
1737, Thomas Phillipps, Esq., of Lower Eaton, in 
the parish of Eaton Bishop, co. Hereford (see 
3urke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. iv. 
pp. 160-163, for pedigree of the family of Phillipps 
of Eaton Bishop), 2 manor now belonging to Mr 
Joseph Pulley, M.P. for Hereford. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 

It has constantly been noted as curious that 
St. Paul’s was built under one architect, one 
master mason, and one bishop. Cunningham, 
who is generally accurate, names them as Wren, 
Thomas Strong, and Dr. Henry Compton. But 
if Thomas died 1681, the curious coincidence falls 
to the ground for ever. Divine service was per- 
formed for the first time December 2, 1697, and the 
last stone was not laid till 1710. I cannot refer at 
present to Cussans or Clutterbuck, but it is really 
important to have this made quite clear. When 
did Edward Strong die? It is said that he re- 
built the tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, which, 
though it had escaped the Great Fire, was taken 
down in 1715 and finished in 1723. Cunningham 
only says that the body of the church was built 
by Wren, and that the tower is nearly a copy of 
the old one. I get the above from a newspaper 
scrap-book merely. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Mr. Pickxrorp, and not the monumental in- 
scription, “is certainly incorrect.” He does not 
appear to be aware that there were two Edward 
Strongs, father and son, and that while the former 
had an only daughter, the latter had four, the 
eldest of whom was Lady Strange. Apna, 


3REAKSPEAR (7 §. i. 329, 393).—While thank- 
ing your correspondents A. B. and Mr. Firz- 
paTrick for their answers, I trust I may be 
allowed to add yet another query. Whence are 
derived the arms assigned in Burke’s ‘ Armory’ to 
Breakspear of Langley, Herts, and Middlesex : 
Vert, eight spears in saltire or, the four in bend 
dexter surmounted of the four in bend sinister? 
It is easy to see on what principle the places were 
chosen at which the family is said to live : Abbots 
Langley is the traditional home of Robert Break- 
spear, the father of Adrian IV., while the estate 
of Breakspears at Harefield, co, Middlesex, is 
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said by Cuntes to have been the seat of the 
family which produced the English Pope. I 
should consider it, however, more than doubtful 
whether this family ever bore arms, and I do not 
think the Brakspears of Henley did so—at least, 
I have seen an old book-plate of Robert Brak- 
spear, the father of Mr. W. H. Brakspear, which 
contained nothing but a monogram. It may also 
be noted that Lysons could find no mention of 
any Breakspears at Harefield till at a date long 
posterior to Pope Adrian, J. H. G. 





IT am under the impression, with due deference 
to Mr. Firzpatrick, that the Popes have claimed 
and exercised the right of creating Counts of the 
Holy Roman Empire for some centuries. Selden, 
in his ‘Titles of Honor,’ in chapter treating of 
Counts Palatine, has the following passage :— 

“The power that makes them is originally in the 
Emperor, but is exercised also by the Pope, although 
some lawyers of the Empire that are not Pontificions 
quarrell at him for it, and leaue it doubtful also whether 
the Emperor, the Kings of the Romans, other Kings or 
the Princes Eleetors may of themselues conferre this 
dignitie.” 

I believe I am also correct in saying that an 
English Catholic lady was created Countess of the 
Holy Roman Empire by his Holiness Pope 
Pius IX 

In an interesting query re descendants of the 
family of Nicholas Brakspear, ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™¢S. 
i. 352, Brill on the Hill, co. Bucks, is mentioned 
as the reputed birthplace of the English Pope. 
should be glad to know what authority there is 
for this. Narn. J. Hone. 

17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE Ancients (7 §., i, 408), 
—There are in the British Museum two charts, 
formerly in the Harleian Collection, in which a vast 
tract of country south of the Moluccas is marked 
under the name of ‘‘Great Java,” agreeing 
more with the position and extent of Australia 
than any other land. One chart, probably the 
original, is French and without a date; but the 
other, apparently a copy in English, is dated 1542 
and dedicated to the king. 

Constance RussELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Ruymes on Timpuctoo: Tae ‘Snop’ anv 
tue ‘Gownsman’ (7™ §. i. 120, 171, 235, 337, 
372, 414).—Cournpert Bepe says he believes 
the Snob was brought to a close at its eleventh 
number. I have a complete copy, with title- 
page, dedication (to Alderman Abbot, “an Humane 
Surgeon, an Exemplary Magistrate, a Worthy Man, 
an English Gentleman, and a Hearty Good Fel- 
low”), preface, and index, and it consists of eleven 
numbers. The first number bears date April 9, 
1829, and the last June 18, 1829. 

The following season the periodical was con- 
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tinued as ‘‘The Gownsman, formerly called the 
Snob, a Literary and Scientific Journal, now con- 
ducted by Members of the University.” It 
ran to seventeen numbers. The first number 
is dated November 5, without a year, but in 
reality 1829, and the last is dated February 25 
(1830). <A title-page, dedication, preface, and 
index were issued for this work also. By the way, 
I observe Curnpert Bepe gives a very abbre- 
viated version of the amusing dedication. 


J. M. M. 


To praw upon ALpGate Pomp (7" §. i. 387). 
—This is not a proverb at all, and it is not even 
the correct expression. The sentence occurs in 
Fielding’s ‘ Essay on the Character of Men.’ The 
actual words are: ‘‘ This is such another instance 
of generosity as his who relieves his friend in dis- 
tress by a draught on Aldgate Pump.” In a foot- 
note he adds, “A mercantile phrase for a bad 
note ” (Fielding’s ‘ Works,’ p. 647, ed. 1840), Of 
course the phrase must run, “A draught upon 
Aldgate Pump.” C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


A bad bill of exchange, drawn on persons who 
have no effects of the drawer, i.¢., without “‘con- 
sideration.” See Grose’s ‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue.’ H. 8. 


Latin Version or “WHEN A_ TWISTER 
a-tTwistina,” &c. (7 S. i. 326).—This Latin 
version, and the French one which Canon 
VeENABLES thinks to be the original, are both only 
fragments, The English original, of which Canon 
VENABLES gives only one verse, and that incor- 
rectly, is older than Porson or Parr, coming from 


the ‘Grammatica Lingue Anglicane’ of John 
Wallis, D.D., 1653; last edition, 1765. This is it: 


When a twister a twisting will twist him a twist, 


For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth intwist: 


But if one of the twists of the twist doth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist. 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twirls with his twister the two in a twine: 

Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine 

As twine were intwisted he now doth untwine; 
Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between 
He twirling his twister makes a twist of the twine. 
Thus given in Sir John Stoddart’s treatise on 
“Grammar” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana’ 
(a very useful book, not altogether superseded even 
by the new ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’), and thus 
noted on :— 
: “The proof that these words, alliterative as they are 
in sound, and identical in origin, do nevertheless express 
& great variety of conceptions, is very ingeniously given 
by exhibiting them in a Latin translation, in which the 
same care is taken to avoid similitude of expression, as 
in the former case to observe it.” 


Editor asks me for it publicly, or Canon VenaBLEs 
privately. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[Many contributors are thanked for similar informa 
tion.] 


Buackiec (7" §, i, 208, 293, 434).—The case 
to which Mr. Maycock refers would seem to 
be Barnett v. Allen (3 H. & N., 376), in the 
Court of Exchequer, Trin., 1858. Probably Mr. 
Sampson had forgotten, when he wrote the passage 
cited from his ‘Siang Dictionary,’ that an action 
for libel could be brought elsewhere than in the 
Queen’s Bench. In the report as given at the 
above reference there is no account of a discussion 
of the derivation of the word, though the innuendo 
of the remarks of counsel for the defendant (p. 378) 
is that Dr. Brewer’s solution is on the right tack, 
though not absolutely correct. He said, “ There 
may be dishonourable gaming, in respect of which 
a man may be called a blackleg, which is not 
fraudulent gaming, or punishable otherwise than 
by public opinion, as if an experienced and skilled 
gambler, ‘a rook,’ persuades an inexperienced youth, 
‘a pigeon,’ to play with him, and then plucks him,” 
R. J. W. 
It is difficult to say which of the two “ theories 
regarding the derivation of this word ” is the more 
absurd. There are no such things as “ black 
top-boots.” Every one knows that a top-boot is 
one which has the top unblacked, so as not to stain 
the saddle. As to gamecocks’ legs being always 
black, their colour varies according to the plumage 
of the bird. And besides, a gamecock is the 


noblest of birds, a blackleg the vilest of men. 
J. Dixon, 


The case referred to is probably Barnett v. Allen 
(3 H. & N., 376, also 27 L. J. Ex., 412), which is 
mentioned in Addison’s ‘Torts’ as establishing 
that “neither is it actionable to call a man a 
blackleg, unless it is shown that by the use of the 
term the defendant intended to impute to the 
plaintiff that he is a cheating gambler.” 

Epwarp H, Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Sir Arcnurpatp Gatioway (6" 8. xii. 288, 
435; 7 §. i. 254, 395)—With reference to the 
intermarriages between Galloway and Rattray, the 
following extracts may be of interest to your corre- 
spondents :— 

“Thomas Rattray of Craighall, and M™ Margaret 
Galloway, Daughter to Thomas Lord Dunkeld, married 
31 of July, 1701, by The Reverend M* John Falconer.” 

“ Mistress Margaret Galloway died Sept’ 26%, 1737, 
D* Thomas Rattray of Craighall, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
died Ascension day, May 12", 1743, 

These entries, with several others which do not 
bear on the Galloway pedigree, are in a copy of 
‘The Booke of Common Prayer,’ published at 
Edinburgh in 1637, which was formerly in the 





This (prose) translation I will not copy unless our 
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Craighall Library, and which probably belonged 
originally to the first or second Lord Dunkeld, as 
@ coronet is stamped on the sides of the book. 
Can Mr. Kenpat say whether the Margaret 
Rattray who married David Galloway (p. 255, 
ante) was of the family of Graighall ? and to what 
family did Robert Maxwell belong, whose name 





also occurs in the pedigree ? G. B.S. 


May Day Sone (7 §. i. 406),—One of the | 
verses new to Curnpert Breve has been known | 
to me for more than forty years. A lady sang it | 

. | 
to me in 1842 as a nursery rhyme :— 
The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
She sings as she flies ; 
She brings us good tidings 
And tells us no lies. 
She sucks the little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear, 
And when she cries “ Cuckoo"! 
The summer draws near, 


C. W. Penny. 


Wellington College. 


[A second rhyme which is quoted by Mn. Penny is 
familiar. } 


“Biro” and “Fow.” (7@ §. i, 427).— 
Fowl, used to denote insects with wings, is met 
with in Leviticus xi. 20, which, in Coverdale’s 
translation, runs :—“ And what so ever crepeth 
monge the foules and goeth foure fete shalbe an 
abhomination unto you.” The word fowl has re- 
mained in this verse until its displacement in the 
R. V., where it is :—‘*‘ All winged creeping things 
that go upon all four are an abomination unto 
you.” It came from the version “ Omne de volu- 
cribus” of the Vulgate. Ep. MarsHa.t, 


A typical “broad” Yorkshireman, born and 
bred on the Wolds, gives me the following defini- 
tion of the difference between birds and fowls: 
“We ca’ them foules as be bigger than t’ others.” 


Isaac TaYtor. 
Settrington. 


Bird is what is brooded = brid = bred, not what 
is born. Fowl =vogel, perhaps related to “to fly.” 
Tuomas Kers.ake. 


Wasuinoton (7 §S, i, 388).—Joseph Washing- 
ton, of the Inner Temple, London, who “ was 
buried in the Temple Church, London, 1 Mar., 
1693,” appears in Welles’s ‘ Pedigree and History 
of the Washington Family ’ (1879), pp. 100, 306-7, 
According to Allibose (1871, vol. iii. p. 2598) 
Joseph Washington (of Gray’s Inn) was a collateral 
ancestor of George Washington. G. F. R. B, 


Ticket (7 §. i. 409).—Replying to one of the 
queries contained in this noting, I would say that 
while, of course, the words I add may have been 
an after addition, yet I have always understood 





that the full slang phrase was, “ That’s the ticket 





for soup,” a phrase evidently equivalent to “That’s 
the correct card.” Br. Nicnotson, 


Ticket in sense of “visiting card” is in Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Absentee.’ As to “That’s the 
ticket,” the full phrase used to be “ That’s the 
ticket for soup,” and had its origin in soup-kitchen 
distributions. H. DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 


Tae Dark Aces (7 §, i. 309, 434).—I think 
if Mr. W. E. Buckury and Mr. Ep. Marsnaui 
will attentively read through Maitland’s ‘ History 
of the Dark Ages,’ they will find evidence to show 
that ‘‘the ignorance of the clergy,” however 
“quaintly described,” was not so great as is 
commonly supposed. As for Robertson’s strictures, 
they are proved to be without the shadow of a 
foundation, or, what is even worse, based upon 
false or garbled quotations. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


It might have been supposed that by this time 
the indiscriminate application, ably refuted by the 
late Dr. Maitland, of so vague and misleading a 
title as the “Dark Ages” to the whole of the 
Middle Ages would have been abandoned, at 
least in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The question is 
not one to be settled by extracts from Robertson, 
who lived at a period when no adequate distinction 
was drawn between the various phases of medieval 
life and thought. It is beside the mark to quote 
such writers for a definition or delimitation ot the 
“ Dark Ages,” and it only tends to heighten the 
confusion already so unfortunately introduced in 
an uncritical age, which did not know, or care to 
know, the Middle Ages. 

The true period of the “ Dark” Ages as a por- 
tion of the Middle Ages may, on the whole, I 
think, best be taken as ranging between the sixth 
and tenth centuries, Other limitations have been 
suggested, the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries 
heing, perhaps, the most commonly accepted. 
But such a division would exclude the very dark 
period covered by the Anarchy of the Empire and 
the Papacy, to use Milman’s designation, and the 
Degradation of the Papacy, to use the late Arch- 
bishop Trench’s fitting epithet. If we do not in- 
clude the domination of Theodora and Marozia 
(904-962) in our delimitation of the “ Dark” Ages, 
we shall have a very imperfect estimate of the 
Middle Ages as a whole. I do not forget, of 
course, that the establishment of the Carlovingian 
Empire, the “ Renovatio Romani Imperii” of 
Charles the Great, was a period of light in the 
darkness, But the darkness settled down again 
all the more thickly on the break up of that em- 
pire, and there lies a gulf between the “ transla- 
tion ” of the empire in the west from the Byzantine 
emperors to the Frankish kings and the restora- 
tion, almost equivalent to a new creation, of the 
Holy Roman Empire under OttoI. No one who 
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has studied the Middle Ages with any attention 
would for a moment assert that there was through- 
out Western Europe a dead level either of in- 
tellectual life or of the absence of intellectual life 
during any one of the medizval centuries. “ The 
degree of intelligence,” as the late Archdeacon 
Hardwick justly observes, in his ‘ Church History: 
Middle Age’ (ed. by F. Procter, 1861), “ was 
different at different points of the Middle Ages.” 
If we fail to apprehend this truth, which is equally 
a truth for the ages since the Reformation, we shall 
fail to apprehend the whole story of medieval life, 
and we shall be groping in “Dark” Ages of our 
own making. ©. H. E. Carmicuak.. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Barno, Surname (7 §. i. 439).—In the notice 
of Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
the reviewer refers to “‘a certain person who had 
the singular names of Mihill Batho.” Mibill, of 
course, means Michael. But my object is to ask 
the nationality of this name. I have met with it 
in the Canterbury registers, and I have a friend 
who “rejoices” in the same name. Is Bather 
another form of it? J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


‘Toe Laipty Worm or Srinpieston Hever’ 
(7 §. i. 420, 438, 457).—In answer to the query 
of your correspondent C., I beg to inform him that 
* laidley ” means ugly or loathsome. “ Graidley ” 
is a word well known in the north of England, and 
is used both as an adjective and as an adverb, It 
means decent, respectable, good, proper, &c. An 
account of “Tie Laidley Worm” is given in W. 
Henderson's ‘ Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties,’ 
pp. 292-5, ed. 1879 (Folk-Lore Society). 

F,. C. Birxseck Terry. 

“ Graidley ” is a word in Lancashire and Cheshire 
patois, signifying grand, great, famous, in most 
common use. N. G. N. L. 

The word “‘ graidley,” as signifying comely, iscommon 
in the Midlandsand the North. This meaning seems, 
however, inapplicable. } 

Dortcn Britons (7% S. i. 341, 363, 410, 455). 
—lIn his former letter Fenton made great capital 
out of “the Frisian word brette, britte, or bret, pl. 
breten, sods of peat or turf.” Finding this a 
failure, he now substitutes breite, which, with his 





usual inaccuracy, he defines as meaning “a plain 
or a small meadow.” Having thus shuffled one 
derivation into the place of another, he proudly 
points out how much “more sober and more 
rational” is this explanation than mine, just as if | 
this had been his contention all along. As he 
only meets my complaint of misrepresentation by 
again misrepresenting me, I assume that he admits 
the justicd of my charge. Broraer Fastan. 


Jourirer (7 §S. i. 370).—Astronomer asks | 
when the planet is first known to have been | 


| person.” 


called by this name. I do not think there is 
any ancient author extant who so calls it earlier 
than Cicero. In the second book ‘De Natura 
Deorum’ (cap. 20) Cicero speaks of the five stars 
‘qu falso vocantur errantes ” (7. ¢., planets), and 
gives the names by which the Greeks called them, 
together with their ordinary names amongst his 
countrymen, as the star of Saturn, of Jupiter, of 
Mars, of Mercury, and of Venus (which he sup- 
poses to be nearest the earth of the five, although 
in ‘ De Divinatione’ (ii. 43) he mentions the view 
of the mathematicians that Mercury is the nearest), 
After first referring to Saturn, called by the Greeks 
dbaivwv, he says: “Infra autem hanc, propius a 
terra, Jovis stella fertur, que paéOwy dicitur.” It 
will be noticed that Seneca (‘ Naturalium Ques- 
tionum,’ vii. 25) calls the planet simply Jupiter, 
whilst he speaks of Saturn (vii. 4, 29) as “ stella 
Saturni,” so that the two modes of expression 
(with or without the “stella” =star) seem to have 
been applied indifferently to the planets. Plato 
(in Timzeus) calls Mercury the star of Hermes. 
W. T. Lynx, 
Blackheath, 


“A MAN OF ONE BOOK” (7* §, i. 349).—Jeremy 
Taylor observes :— 

“ Aquinas was once asked, with what compendium a 
man might best become learned. He answered, By 
reading of one book: meaning that an understanding 
entertained with several objects is intent upon neither, 
and profits not.”—‘ Life of Christ,’ pt. ii. sect, xii. § 16 ; 
* Works,’ vol. ii. p. 475, Eden's ed. 

Cornelius a Lapide, in his ‘Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes’ (xii. 12) has a similar statement, but 
with a more distinct reference to Thomas Aquinas, 
He observes: “S. Thomas rogatus, qua via et 
methodo quis evaderet doctus, respondit: Si unum 
duntaxat legat librum, uti refertur in ‘ Chron. 
S. Dominici,’ part. 31, lib. iii. cap. xxxvii. 

Ep. MarsfaLt, 

I am reminded of the poet Collins, after he be- 
came deranged. Johnson met him one day, carry- 
with him as he travelled an English Testament. 
“T have but one book,” said Collins, “but it is 
the best.” This is alluded to in his epitaph in 
Chichester Cathedral— 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And wisely deem'd the book of God the best. 
Wa. Freecove. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Watrter Pasveu (7S. i. 368).—In the “‘ Short 
Sketch of the Beauchamp Tower, and Guide to the 
Inscriptions and Devices left on the Walls thereof,’ 
sold by the Wardens at the Tower,” p. 3, it is 
stated, “ No authentic account is given of this 
Ep. Marsnatt., 


Raw.inson 7" §S. i. 329).—Hearne discourses 
about Thomas Rwlinson, and there is some allu- 
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sion to him and a list of the catalogues of his books 

in Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania,’ where there is also an 

account of Richard Rawlinson, his brother, also a 

bibliophile. Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘Dip Fraycts Bacon write SHAKsPEeAaRE?’ 
(7™ S. i, 289, 397).—Mr. W. H. Wyman’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy’ very clearly proves that the earliest known 
appearances of this heresy were— 

1. Col. Joseph C. Hart, who, in ‘ The Ancient 
Lethe,” a romance of yachting in 1848, wrote : 
“‘ Alas, Shakespeare! Lethe is upon thee! But 
if it drown thee, it will give up, and work the 
resurrection of better men and more worthy. 
Thou hast had thy century; they are about having 
theirs.” 

2. ‘Who wrote Shakespeare ?’ in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, August 7, 1852. 

3. Delia Bacon, in Putnam’s Monthly, January, 
1856. She had formed the theory before her visit 
to England in 1853, and came to search for proofs 
of her belief in St. Alban’s, in London, and in 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

4. “* Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shake- 
speare’s Plays: a Letter to Lord Ellesmere by 

illiam Henry Smith.’ Printed for private cir- 
culation. London, September, 1856.”’ The author 
asserted that he had never seen Miss Bacon’s 
article in Putnam’s Monthly when his pamphlet 
was published. Mr. Smith lectured on the sub- 
ject, and recently issued another pamphlet ex- 
pounding his views. 

Correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ took up the ques- 
tion, as Mr. Wyman shows, in 1" §. viii. 438; 
x. 106; and on five occasions between October and 
December, 1856. Este. 


If Dr. Garry does not already know of it, he 
may be interested in a pamphlet called ‘ Shakspere’s 
Secret and Bacon’s “ Promus,”’ which is a transla- 
tion from an article in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
March 1, 1883, printed by Mr. Wills, Market 
Place, Loughborough. R. F. Consoxp. 

Macclesfield. 


Emperor Lornar (7™ §, i. 348).—The Em- 
peror Lothar of Saxony was no direct relation of 
Henry I. (the Fowler), nor did he belong by blood 
to the Saxon house. His father was Gerhard, 
Count of Arnsberg, his mother Hedwiga, Burgra- 
vine of Nuremberg. Lothar’s own title was Count 
of Saxe-Supplinburg. He was created Duke of 
Saxony by the Emperor Henry V. and was in- 
vested with the dignities of the Billungs. But his 
wife Richensa or Nixa, daughter of Henry the 
Fat, Count of Nordheim is said to have been de- 
scended from Henry the Fowler through her grand- 
father, Otto of Nordheim (ob. 1083), who it is 
said was great-grandson of Henry the Wrangler, 


Fowler. Richensa’s mother was Gertrude, heiress 
of Hanover and Brunswick. Lothar’s only child, 
Gertrude, heiress of Saxony through her father, 
married Henry the Proud, who through his father 
was descended from Welf of Altorf and through his 
mother from the Saxon Billungs. Carlyle (‘Fredk., 
i. 65) inaccurately describes Lothar as cousin to 
Albert the Bear (ob. 1170). This relationship was 
merely borne by Lothar’s son-in-law, this Henry 
the Proud, Albert’s mother and Henry’s being 
sisters. During Henry’s short reign as emperor 
he represented both the Billungs and the Welfs, 
while his son Henry the Lion represented also 
(should the alleged genealogy of his grandmother 
Richensa be correct) the old Saxon house founded 
by Henry the Fowler. 

The Emperor Adolphus of Nassau married 
Imogen or Imagina, daughter of Gerlac, Count of 
Liineburg, and had issue three sons and three 
daughters, His eldest son, Gerlac, married Agnes, 
daughter of Conrad, Landgrave of Hesse. See 
Hallam, ‘ Mid. Ages,’ ii. 100; Heiss, liv. ii. ch. ii, 

. 23; ‘Univ. Hist.,’ 1738, vol. xliii.; George’s 
*Geneal. Tables,’ xiii. and xvi a.; Jer. Collier's 
* Biog. Dict.,’ art. “ Lotharius”; Menzel (Bohn’s 
translation), i. 429. James Mavor. 

Glasgow, 


If your correspondent means the son of Louis le 
Débonnaire, then Heinrich I., surnamed the 
Fowler, was the son of Hedwig, daughter of 
Lothar’s brother, Ludwig IT. 

“Tmagina, daughter of Gerlacus, Count of 
Liineburg,” is given by Anderson as the wife of 
Adolphus of Nassau. HERMENTRUDE. 


“To CALL A SPADE A SPADE” (7 §. i, 366).— 
This possibly did not originate with the story in 
Plutarch, but formed part of an earlier line, known 
as the fragment of a comic poet, which has even 
been attributed to Aristophanes, who died two 
years before Philip was born. However, the best 
answer appears to be that which is suggested by 
the lines in the ‘Aineid’: — 

Fatis nunquam concessa moveri 

Adparet Camerina procul. 
To the same effect is the Greek epigram (‘ Anth. 
Gr.,’ lib. iv. p. 303, Francof., 1600) :— 
M}) Kivet Kapdpivav, akivyntos yap dpeivov, 
Mnrore Kwvyoas TV peiova peiCova Geiys. 
The Camarina in Sicily is not the only one 
which had best remain as it is, 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 
Though oxady does not mean a spade, it seems 
from Liddell and Scott that oxaduov does, and 
the translator of Plutarch must have blundered 
between the two. But Liddell and Scott do not 
give axady any such meaning as B. R. suggests, 
and it surely ought to be found before the theory, 





Duke of Bavaria, son of the Emperor Henry the 


probable as it may seem, can be entertained. Nor 
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is B. R. quite correct in his rendering of oxaduov, 
or scaphium; strictly speaking, it is a female 
urinal, Why not be content with translating 
oxady simply into tub ? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


PRONUNCIATION IN THE Time OF CHAUCER 
(7" §S. i. 327)—Questions concerning the pro- 
nunciation of Middle English are often asked, but 
it is quite impossible to deal with them within a 
reasonable space. It is difficult even to give so 
much as a notion of the vast and extraordinary 
changes through which English pronunciation has 
passed. The mere statement that the Anglo- 
Saxon long i was pronounced as modern English 
ee in beet, and so continued down to at least 
A.D. 1400, and probably later, when it gradually 
gave place to the sound of ei in rein, and after that 
again to the modern 7 in pride, is quite sufficient 
to arouse the disbelief, perhaps the derision, of 
those who have never even attempted to look at 
the evidence, and would rather disbelieve than do 
so. Those who know less of the subject than Mr. 
Ellis does will do wisely to believe what he says. 
It strikes me that one easy example, familiar to 
many, may perhaps arouse the attention of the 
incredulous. I take the case of the common name 
Price, which undoubtedly now rhymes to rice. The 
etymology is well known to be from the Welsh ap 
Rhys, pronounced ap Reece. This Welsh name 
is represented in modern English by two forms, viz., 
Reece or Rees, preserving the old pronunciation, 
and Rice, in which the pronunciation has changed 
according to the regular English laws. Similarly, 
the derivation ap Rhys is likewise represented both 
by Preece and Price. Here we have an example 
of the change from ee to long i, which can be 
readily seen to be real. 

The intermediate change is best seen in German. 
The Old High German win, pronounced ween, 
gave way to the Middle High German wein, rhyming 
with the English rein. This spelling is still 
retained in the modern form of the language 
to such an extent that the spelling ei (really due 
to the sound in the French reine, E. reign or rein) 
is used almost universally to denote the sound of 
the modern English long ¢ in wine. The modern 
German word ought, from a phonetic point of view 
to be spelt wain, “but we all know that it is not. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


“Biren” anp “Birk” (7 §. i. 427).—Re- 
ferringto Dr. Murray's query as to the distribution 
of these two forms of the word, I am not clear 
whether his inquiry relates to the colloquial use of 
the words or to the localities of the place-names in 
which they are found. 

As a general rule, I think it will hold good that 
in both cases Birk, Old Norse Bjork, prevails in the 
distriets settled by the Danish invaders, and Birch, 
A.-S. Birce, in the purely Saxon portions of the 





country. The rivers Trent and Mersey form 
very nearly the dividing line, Birchover and Birch- 
wood being only a few miles north of this line, 
and scarcely another birch will be found further 
north. 

In the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, in 
Westmorland and Cumberland—all Danish districts 
— Birks abound, e. g., Birkby, Birkriggs, Birken- 
shaw, Birkwood, &c. North Lincolnshire, referred 
to by Dr. Murray, was a Danish district. South 
Lancashire and the narrow peninsula of Wirral, in 
Cheshire, between the Mersey and the Dee, were 
meeting points of the two races, and here we find 
both forms in juxtaposition, Birkdale on the west 
coast of Lancashire and two Birches inland; in 
Cheshire, Birkenhead on the Mersey and Birches 
near Northwich. 

South of the Trent, so far as I am aware, no com- 
pounds with Birk are found, but Birches are numer- 
ous in Norfolk, Essex, Kent, Stafford, and Hereford. 

Should this reply give any assistance to Dr, 
Murray I shall be gratified. J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Sr. Tuomas A Beckett : Pontirex: Eriscorvus 
(6 S. xii. 407; 7 S. i. 92, 192, 457).—On what 
ground Mr, T. OLpEN and the writers whom he 
mentions can assert that the canon quoted by me 
from the Synod of SS. Patricius Auxilius and 
Iserninus shows that that synod was held in “the 
tenth or eleventh century ” I am ata loss to under- 
stand. In Harduin’s ‘Concilia’ it stands exactly 
as I have given it, as I believe it does also in 
Labbé.* According to Harduin, the original MS. 
is, or was, in Bennet College, Cambridge. I find 
no Synod. held in Ireland in the tenth or eleventh 
century. Perhaps Mr. OLpewn can enlighten me 
on this point. I should also like to know some- 
thing about these two saintly bishops. 

Of Hebdomadarii there were various kinds and 
orders—bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, and 
monks. Of the first, bishops, Martene says (vol. i. 
p. 120):— 

“Stephanus papa iii. ut in Gestis ejus legitur, statuit 
(ut omni die Dominico) a septem episcopis cardinalibus 
hebdomadariis, qui in ecclesia Salvatoris Lateranensi, 
scilicet observant missarum solemnia, super altare 8, 
Petri celebraretur, et Gloria in excelsis Deo diceretur.” 
Such a one, I doubt not, it was who officiated on 
the occasion referred to. 

As to the monacht hebdomadarit, they were the 
monks appointed to wait upon the others in 
weekly turns. See Cassian (‘ Institut.,’ lib. iv. xix). 
There seem to have been seven of e: ach order. I 
greatly doubt whether in ecclesiastical language 
ever, not to say frequently, episcopus reverts to its 


* That writers like these should have perpetrated 
such a monstrous anachronism, involving a difference of 
five or six hundred years, is a fact past all belief. Your 





correspondent must have been wofully misled. 
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original meaning of “overseer.” I speak, how- 
ever, under correction. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Deux orgies” (7" §,. i. 447).—The ex- 
pression used by Sir Walter Scott in speaking cf 
# fine wine, “C’est des deux oreilles,” means “ It 
is strong,” and therefore a wine which induces 
sleep; what the French would call a “vin 
eapiteux.” The same idea occurs in the common 
French idiom, “ Dormir sur les deux oreilles,” to 
sleep soundly. 

Though Sir Walter was not a good French 
scholar, he was sometimes happy in discovering 
the exact English equivalent of a French word. 
There was an amusing instance of this which I 
have often heard related by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
but I fear that the decorous Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would not allow it to appear in these columns. 


It seems that Sir Walter Scott was in error as 
to the meaning of this phrase when he applied it 
to the best wine in the baron’s cellar. Cotgrave, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 1673, folio, under “ Oreille,” 
has, “ A une oreille, said of wine that’s excellent 
good; of Taffata which is but slight, or single.” 
Littré, also, iii, 853, col. 1, quotes the phrase and 
explains it :— 

“Vin d'une oreille, le bon vin; vin de deux oreilles, 
le mauvais: on appelle ainsi le bon vin, parce que le bon 
vin fait pencher la téte de celui qui le goitte d'un cété 
seulement; et le mauvais vin, parce qu’on secone la téte 
et par consequent les deux oreilles (c'est l'explication 


donnée par de Brieux). 
W. E. Bocktey. 


Sir Walter Scott must have had in mind the 
colloquialism “ Dormir sur les deux oreilles,” i.¢., 
to sleep very soundly, in connexion with “ Vinum 
prime note.” “C'est des deux oreilles” is not 
French, and there is no expression which comes 
near it. N. G. N. L. 


Turning to my ‘ Waverley,’ Cadell’s ed., 1829, 
I find doux, not deux. Supposing the former to be 
correct, would it not mean wine “of which the 
tongue of good report hath been heard”? “ Vinum 
prime note ”—wine Al. Douz is, of course, in 
any case, ungrammatical. G. H. Tuompson. 

Alnwick. 

See the Editor’s remarks at 3" S. i. 232; Gent. 
Mag., 1812, i. 38 (ref. to Rabelais). W. C. B. 


{Numerous replies, principally to the same effect, are 
acknowledged. | 


Joun Downmay, A.R.A,. (6S. xii. 150, 297, 
395).—His will, dated Dec. 8, 1823, with five 
codicils, was proved in London, Feb. 17, 1825, by 
his executrix and adopted daughter, Isabella Chloe, 
widow of Richard Mellar Benjamin, of Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, solicitor. He names Col. Thomas 
Downman, Royal Artillery (nephew), Richard 


(niece), Hariette Isabella Benjamin, and Thomas 
Taylor Griffiths. John Downman appears to have 
had brothers: William, who had issue, Francis, 
who also had issue, and Charles and Hugh. Dr, 
Hugh Downman, the poet, of Exeter, appears to 
have been John Downman’s first cousin. 
ReGINALD Stewart Bopprneron. 


Wentwortn or Netrcesten (7" §. i. 409, 473), 
—In Hamilton’s ‘ History of the Grenadier Guards’ 
it is stated that he attended a Council, and two or 
three days later was dead. So his death was 
probably sudden, whether from natural causes or 
by violence. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Banks, in his ‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage 
of England,’ vol. ii. p. 584, says: “He died the 
25th of March, 1667, in a good old age (seventy- 
six).” Avcustus Jessorr. 


Morray, THe Bookse.ier (7™ §, i, 228, 273). 
—In my ‘ Memorials of Temple Bar, with some 
Account of Fleet Street’ (1869), pp. 73, 83, 84, 
137, will be found some interesting notes relat- 
ing to John Murray and his connexion with 
publishing. In the last chapter, entitled “ The 
Fleet Street Printing Press,” I give as concisely 
as possible the history of No. 32, Fleet Street, 
upon the site of which in 1565 was printed the 
first English tragedy at the then sign of the 
house The Falcon, and 300 years later the house 
built upon the site was also in the hands of a 
bookseller and publisher :— 

“Here on November 27, 1778, was born his (John 

Murray's) son, baptized at St. Dunstan’s (December 26) 
John Samuel, and here the father died in 1793, being 
buried in the Church opposite November 9, the year in 
which he was serving on the inquest of his ward and 
parish,” 
In my second and enlarged edition of the 
‘Memorials’ I shall give some new and very 
interesting details about the site of the house, us 
also of the tenants of the buildings which from 
time to time have existed on the spot—the 
rector and the parochial authorities having been 
most courteous and kind in giving me every 
facility for the work. T. C. Nosue. 

Greenwood Road Dalston, E. 


Peter Bucnan (7" §. i. 267).—The manu- 
script inquired for by your correspondent W. F. P. 
is now in the possession of Mr. James Barclay 
Murdoch, Langside, Glasgow. It is mentioned 
by me in my account of Mr. Murdoch’s library 
(‘Public and Private Libraries of Glasgow’). A 
letter is inserted in the volume from Pitcairn 
lim which the editor of ‘The Scottish Criminal 
| Trials’ (Maitland and Bannatyne Clubs) ex- 
| presses the very candid opinion that with careful 
editing the volume might be made fit for pub- 
lication. It is a quarto volume of 136 folios, and 





Debary and Ann Debary, Charlotte Scudamore | the full title is, “ Ancient Scottish Tales, Tradi- 
' 
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tional, Romantic, and Legendary, hitherto unpub- 
lished, from the recitation of the Ancient Sybils 
in the North Countree.” I cannot take credit to 
myself in answering this query, as, somehow or 
other, I did not observe it or identify the MS. 
until your distinguished correspondent, in a very 
pleasant letter from his distant home, drew my 
attention to the matter. Tuomas Mason, 
Stirling's and Glasgow Public Library. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Discoverie of Witchcraft. By Reginald Scot, Esq. 
Being a Reprint of the First Edition, published in 
1584. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, Glossary, and 
Introduction, by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D., Deputy 
Inspector General. (Stock.) 

Reapers of ‘N. & Q.” have long been aware that Dr. 

Brinsley Nicholson was working upon Reginald Scot's 

* Discovery of Witchcraft.’ The fruit of his conscientious 

labours appears in the handsome and attractive reprint 

of that famous work which now sees the light. Without 
being a book of extreme rarity, the first edition of Scot 

has always been difficult to find, and has maintained a 

steadily ‘augmenting price. Its republication in an 

edition appealing at once to the general reader and the 
scholar is a subject for congratulation, To the former 
it appeals by bringing within his reach a work of keen 
interest and importance, to the latter it specially com- 
mends itself by its prefatory matter, which is of highest 
interest, its notes, and its glossary. Scanty justice has 
as yet been done to the scholarship, the courage, and 
the insight of Reginald Scot, or to the attractiveness of 
his principal work, which almost deserves to be ranked 
with the productions of Burton and Sir Themas Browne 

It is, again, a singular outcome of that Renaissance life 

of which the multiplication of editions of the classic 

writers, in the originals and in translations, was at once 

a sign and a cause, and which reached England later 

than Latin Europe. First published in 1584, without 

any address of printer or publisher, ‘The Discovery’ 
had the signal honour of being answered by royalty and 
the not less striking advantage of being burnt by the 
hangman. ‘The student of literature is aware that the 
works qualified to appear in Peignot’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 

Livres condamnés au Feu’ and inserted in the various 

prohibitive indexes are ordinarily among the treasures 

which best reward attention. One of this class is ‘ The 

Discovery.’ By his advocacy of the cause of the simple- 

tons and the unfortunates who were mistaken for witches 

or warlocks, or who, stranger still, mistook tiemselves for 
such, Scot rendered a service to humanity that cannot 
easily be overestimated, Wood tells us, in the ‘ Athenz 

Oxonienses,’ that his book “‘ did tor a time make great 

impressions on the magistracy and the clergy,” and 

Voetius informs us that the argumentative parts of the 

book were translated into Dutch, and “ made not a few 

converts in the Low Countries, both of the learned and 
unlearned.”” How bold and how necessary was Scot's 
treatise is not at first apparent. It has to be thought 
that generations after his death the belief in witchcraft 
atill prevailed, and that before his days the slaughter of 
so-called witches had been incredible, At about the 

riod at which he wrote, in 1580-05, nine hundred were 
urnt in the fifteen years in Lorrain, Sixty yeara pre- 
viously a thousand were burnt in one year in the diocese 
of Como. So late as 1692, nineteen were hanged, and 
many more punished at Salem, in New England. 





All information concerning Scot has been compiled by 
Dr. Nicholson with exemplary accuracy and care. The 
pedigree of the family is traced at full length, and from 
the Record Office and other storehouses many documents 
concerning Scot himself are obtained, His will is given 
from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and an 
abstract of the “ inquisition” taken after his death in 
1599 is supplied. Not less scrupulous in care, and even 
more interesting is an inquiry into the cause and theory 
of the work. The favourable notices of such contemporary 
writers as Nash and Gabriel Harvey, and the still more 
favourable opinions of later writers, such as the Rev. Jos. 
Hunter, Isaac d’Israeli, and Prof, Gairdner, the last of 
whom characterizes the work as “a perfectly unique 
example of sagacity amounting to genius,’ are given. 
‘The Discovery’ ought, indeed, to be a classic, and it 
will not be the fault of Dr. Nicholson if its position as 
such is not recognized. Dr. Nicholson has enriched it 
lovingly with notes of highest value, and has explored 
all quarters in which information was to be hoped. A 
better edition of a work of this class is scarcely to be 
hoped. Practically the reprint has the nature of a 
facsimile, Some slight alteration has been made in 
spelling, such as the substitution, when necessary, of 7 for 
i, v for u, and the short s for the long s, It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the reception of the volume, which is 
handsomely printed by Mr. Stock, will encourage Dr. 
Nicholson to reprint, as be contemplates, the counter- 
blast of James I. 


The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert ef Cher- 
bury. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and a 
Continuation of the Life. By Sidney L. Lee, B.A. 
(Nimmo.) 

In the admirable introduction he supplies to his scholarly 

edition of the ‘ Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cher- 

bury’ Mr. Lee has some very valuable reflections upon 
autobiographers and autobiographies in general. The 
gist of these is that overweening conceit in an author is 
the primary condition of autobiographical excellence, 

Accepting an opinion which is not likely to be challenged, 

Lord Herbert's autobiography is an absolute masterpiece, 

worthy of the place assigned it by Mr. Swinburne among 

the best one hundred books. Very far from edifying are 
in many respects some of the books in which a human 
heart is bared intentionally by its owner, and the mere 
mention of some of the most remarkable autobiographies 
ever written is not without danger. Lord Herbert's 
confessions are, however, free from reproach, and, while 
as amusing as those of Restif de la Bretonne, have 
nothing that unfits them for general circulation. The 
work to which Lord Herbert's * Autobiography’ fur- 
nishes most points of resemblance is perhaps the 

‘ Life of Benvenuto Cellini.’ How high praise is in- 

volved in the mention of such a paraliel readers will 

know. ‘The nature which Lord Herbert exposes is that 
of a frank, peppery, brave, conceited, and pugnacious 

Welshman, in whom it is difficult to recognize the 

author of truly valuable contributions to philosophy, 

history, and poetry, That coxcombs fight well has been 
the experience of most generals. That they may be 
trusted in most respects is proven by the confidences of 

Lord Herbert, who values his good looks above all his 

literary accomplishment, and who construes the re- 

sponsibilities he incurs by his vows of knighthood in such 
fashion that he is anxious to kill a French gentleman 
whose only offence is teasing a girl of some dozen years 
by plucking the ribbon knot from her hair. Quite fas- 
cinating are the records of adventure Lord Herbert sup- 
plies, and the book, when once the preliminary statement 
of pedigree, &c., is got over, will be read to the last line 
by every reader of taste. A new lease of popularity is 
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conferred upon it by the handsome and scholarly reprint 
Mr, Lee has given to the world, The volume itself 
belongs to the series of library reprints of Mr. Nimmo, 
which are simply the most attractive of the day. Mr. 
Lee, meanwhile, has executed in the most scrupulous, 
careful, and competent manner the task of editing. A 
reference to the note on William Crosse at p. 116 will 
show what zeal and intelligence are exercised in the notes. 
A continuation of the life to its close by Mr. Lee is ably 
and judiciously written, and furnishes a capital picture of 
the wavering and inconstant age which, following upon 
a stormy youth, obtained for the once gallant soldier the 
name bestowed upon him by the Cavaliers, of “ the black 
Lord Herbert.” The appendices include abundant ex- 
tracts from the Herbert Correspondence, from the British 
Museum Addit. MS, 7U82, the whole of which Mr. Lee 
has bad copied, and in addition valuable and instructive 
essays on such subjects as ‘The Condition of Wales,’ 
* Duelling,’ and the like. The edition deserves, indeed, 
to remain definitive. At p. 190 is an interesting com- 
ment on the difference even then existing between 
travel in England and in France. He “ arrived,”’ he states, 
“at Calais, where I remember my cheer was twice as 
good as at Dover, and my reckoning half as cheap.” Mr, 
Lee will, we think, find in the pages immediately follow- 
ing a reference for which at p. 129 he inquires. The life 
has a pedigree of the Herbert family and four admirable 
reproductions of portraits, two of Lord Herbert—who is, 
indeed, very good looking—one of Anne, Queen of James, 
and one of the Count de Gondomar, 


Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester, 1221. 

Edited by F. W. Maitland. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. Martiann’s volume is one for the student of medi- 
zval rather than of general English history ; but for the 
somewhat special class to which it appeals its appear- 
ance is very welcome. The labour involved in work 
such as Mr, Maitland has here accomplished is both 
considerable and dry, unattractive in many respects even 
for the worker who devotes himself to it. Our thanks 
are, therefore, all the more due to him for having 
successfully carried through the task which he bad set 
himself, and for thus giving us a picture of English life 
in the thirteenth century, set in an attractive frame in 
his interesting introduction. The long reign of Henry III. 
was only at its earliest stage when the Pleas now edited 
by Mr. Maitland were held in the county of Gloucester. 
The judges of the Iter of 1221 were Simon, Abbot of 
Reading, who was selected by Innocent III. to excom- 
municate the supporters of Magna Charta; Randolf, 
Abbot of Evesham, who presided over the then Law 
School of Oxford; Martin de Pateshull, Bracton’s 
‘Dominus Martinus,” a judge whom nothing seemed 
able to tire out on the heaviest Iter, but who himself 
wore out all his fellow judges; and others only less cele- 
brated than these. The Sheriff of Gloucestershire in the 
fifth year of Henry III. was Kalph Musard, a member 
of a family of Domesday tenants, a cadet of whom we 
lately met with unexpectedly in Italian history as one of 
the earliest knights of the great order now known as the 
Annunciata of Savoy. So curiously are the links inter- 
twined which bind together thirteenth century Glou- 
cestershire and fourteenth century Savoy. An index of 
the names occurring in the Pleas would greatly add to 
the genealogical utility of Mr. Maitland’s book ; but it 
would be, to our mind, a misleading index if it contained 
such an entry as “ Robertson, John,” for “ Jobannes 
filius Roberti,” as given in the notes, We observe that 
in his notes Mr. Maitland uses the verb to “ burgle,” 
which seems scarcely classical, though it might furnish 
Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary’ with a quotation probably 
difficult to obtain, 





Unper the title of Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages 
and What We Owe to Them (Stock), Mr. R. G, 
Blunt has published a useful little volume, intended for 
youthful students, and showing how the “germ of 
most of our modern institutions may be found in those 
times which have been designated by some historians ag 
*‘ rude and barbarous,’ "’ 


Mr. H. Brown, author of ‘Sonnets by Shakspeare 
Solved,’ has issued through Messrs. Reeves & Turner a 
short Historical Sketch of Music from the most Ancient to 
Modern Ti mes. 


Le Livre for June 10 has a very interesting full-page 
etching by M. F. Courboin, after Lynch, of Madame Re- 
camier and her circle, including Chateaubriand, Ampére, 
Benjamin Constant, Charles Nodier, Sophie Gay, Madame 
de Staci, and Madame Ancelot. The letterpress includes a 
notice of the writings, now all but impossible to collect, 
of the mad poet PaulinGagne. M. Gausseron also writes 
on ‘ La Fin de Satan’ of Victor Hugo, 


Tue collection formed by the late J, Shadford Walker 
for the purpose of illustrating the arts of the early 
illuminator and bookbinder, and including many price- 
less works, will be sold next week by Messrs, Sotheby, 


Mr. W. P. Bennett, long known to book collectors 
visiting Birmingham, has now removed to London. His 
new catalogue, issued from Great Russell Street, con- 
tains, among other interesting items, a copy of the first 
folio Shakspeare. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Morro Wantep (see ante, p. 470).—So many anewers 
have been sent to the application for a motto suitable 
to the front of a chimney corner, all have, in accordance 
with the suggestion of some of our correspondents, been 


Exquiner,— Verse quoted by Mr, Gladstone, 
Oh, once the harp of Innisfail, &c., 
is from Campbell's ‘ O’Connor’s Child,’ 

C. Pemberton (‘King Lear,’ IV. ii, “I have been 
worth the whistle ”)—This phrase, used by Goneril, 
seems to be explained by the words, “It is a poor dog 
that it is not worth the whistling,” a proverbial expres- 
sion which occurs in one of the ‘ Dialogues’ of Thomas 
Heywood. 

Erratum.—P. 345, col, 2, line 17 from bottom, for 
“heathful” read healthful, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





